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Unsolicited Testimonials 


An important contribution to the literature of the graphic arts is the ‘Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing.’’ This book was published last month, was 
compiled and edited by Martin Heir and was published by the Graphic Arts Pub- 
lishing Company, of Chicago. As the name indicates it is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia of printing and contains a vast fund of information on all phases of 
the graphic arts. 


The first chapter is devoted to a glossary of graphic arts terms. This consists of 
one hundred pages. It is illustrated with half-tones of many kinds of Printing 
machinery, tools and equipment. This glossary covers printing, lithographing, 
offset, bronzing, embossing and scores of other phases of the work. There follows 
then a chapter on ‘“The Making of a Book,’’ fully illustrated and describing every 
process and giving full details of the materials used. Chapter four is devoted to 
‘“*‘The Basic Principles of Good Typography.’’ Samples are shown of the uses of 
modern and other types in typographical design. 


There are chapters also on typesetting machines, on electrotyping, photo en- 
graving, cylinder presswork, specialty printing, auxiliary printing processes and 
other phases ordinary and remote of the production of many kinds of printing, 
The book consists of more than five hundred pages and is really a monumental 
undertaking.—Pacific Printer and Publisher. 


An encyclopedia of printing, giving reliable and up-to-date information and 
suggestions on the problems of the printer, publisher, proofreader, bookbinder, 
and advertiser has just been completed by Martin Heir, editor The Graphic Arts 
Monthly, instructor of the Economics class of the Chicago School of Printing, and 
former cditor of the Inland Printer. The encyclopedia contains over 500 pages 
with more than 300 explanations well illustrated. It reflects a splendid piece of 
workmanship, and demands a prominent place in every printer’s library.— 
Bulletin of the Chicago School of Printing. 


In respect to Martin Heir’s ‘‘Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Printing,’’ we 
approach the subject with some timidity. It seems odd that one who peruses its 
contents is supposed to adequately express an opinion within such a short type 
space, when the gathering of its contents has probably required years of pains- 
taking labor. The tremendous amount of effort required to collate the material is 
further evidenced by the fact that the book is not of a preponderantly historical 
nature, but contains all up-to-date processes on subjects relative to the graphic 
arts.—Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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Ten ‘Rules of Color Harmony 


By Faser BirrREN 





ee, 


Harmony of Color Is Very Pleasing to the Eye of Man 





gO; THE successFuL use of color in 
“printing is more an affair of com- 
mon sense than genius. This is because 
there are certain limitations that must be 
observed to get the best effect. Legibility 
and attention value, for example, are 
dominant considerations. Color must be 
made to increase the power of the printed 
word, and not merely to have a remote 
and unrelated beauty. 

The following ten rules are funda- 
mental. If carefully respected they will 
offer the printer a simple and practical 
solution to his color problems. 

(1) In the craft of printing there are 
three primary colors, or hues. These are 
red, yellow, :and blue. Combined in vari- 
ous proportions they will produce all oth- 
er colors—red and yellow forming orange, 
red and blue forming violet, and yellow 
and blue forming green. Color process 
work offers a convincing demonstration 
of color primaries in action. 

Fig. 1 shows the’ primaries and second- 
aries arranged in the form of a color 
chart. This chart makes an excellent dia- 
gram for the discussion of color harmony 
principles and should be kept in mind at 
all times. 

(2) Color has three dimensions—hue, 
value and intensity. Each offers an ap- 
proach to beauty. Movement around the 
color chart brings change in hue. Red, 
for example, can be shifted toward orange 
or toward violet to change its hue. Move- 
ment up and down on the chart brings 
change in value. Pink and maroon are 
tints and shades of red—they are values 
of red. Movement horizontally across the 
chart brings change in intensity or purity. 
A pure red mixed with a neutral gray 


———— 


will change its intensity, but not its hue 
or its value. Fig. 1 explains these three 
dimensions using red as a demonstration, 

Beauty with color can be based on q 
harmony of purities, a harmony of values 
(tints and shades) of a color, or a har. 
mony of purities. The first makes for 
power and brilliance, the second for deli- 
cacy and refinement, the third for softness 
and subtlety. 


(3) Color is not as “heavy” as black 
type matter. In other words, it is weaker 
in black and white value. For this reason 
when it is used in initial letters, decora- 
tions, etc., it should be bolder in treatment 
than black type matter. As a general rule 
bold-face initials in color will balance 
agreeably with light-face type. A one- 
point rule border in black will require a 
two-point rule in color to balance it 
Likewise, decorations and printer’s flow- 
ers in color should be given more 
“weight” than the type matter they are 
to accompany. 

(4) There are two colors on the chart 
that belong essentially to the printer. They 
are vermilion red and _ blue-green, or 
Delft blue. Here is the explanation: 
Most printing consists of: black type on 
white paper. If black is considered 100 
in quality because of its absolute weight, 
and white 0 in quality, it is reasonable to 
assume that a pleasant visual balance 
would result with a color or colors that 
would have a 50 quality. By drawing a 
line straight through the center of the 
chart from left to right (Fig. 2) we find 
the two pure colors that lie halfway be- 
tween black and white. They are al 
orange-red and a blue-green. They ae | 
always beautiful in printing and can be 
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used safely for harmonious and well bal- 
anced effects. 

(5) All colors on the chart can be ar- 
ranged to offer this same 50 quality and 
to have a logical and exact balance be- 





Fig. 1. The printer’s color chart has three 
primaries, red, yellow, and blue, and three 
secondaries, orange, green, and violet. Any 
one color has three dimensions. Using red 
as an example above, movement around the 
chart (a) toward orange or toward violet 
brings change in hue. Movement up or down 
(b) toward white or toward black brings 
change in value. Movement horizontally 
across the chart (c) toward neutral gray 
brings change in intensity. 


tween the extremities of white paper and 
black type. Refer to Fig. 2 again. By 
lowering orange, yellow, and green in 
value (mixing a little black with them) 
they can be brought down in value to the 
50 point. Likewise, by raising primary 
red, violet, and blue (mixing white with 
them) these hues can be brought up in 
value to the 50 point. 

The result would be a band of colors, 
all of similar black and white value and 
all so fixed as to balance perfectly when 
printed on white stock and accompanied 
by black type. The so-called Munsell 
middle colors can be purchased already 
mixed to get this effect. . 

(6) Subtle and exquisite color schemes 
are to be achieved through the analogy of 


the colors on the chart. Analogy Means 


relationship. Colors that are similar har. | 


monize without question. Thus the com. 
mon use of sepia ink on India tint stock 
is beautiful because the two tones are re. 
lated. By the same law, dark blue ink on 
light blue stock, deep purple on lavender 
deep green on pale green stock, deep me 
roon on pink, etc., will harmonize ly. 
cause of analogy. 

(7) Going a step further, more diver. 
sity can be achieved by choosing the ad. 


jacent or adjacents of a color. See Fig. 3, § 


Blue stock, for example, can be enhanced 
by using a green or a violet ink, or both, 
These latter hues contain blue and thy; 
are analogous. 

Here are more schemes based on and. 
ogy and the use of adjacents: 

Yellow stock with yellow-green and 
orange inks. 

Red stock with violet and orange inks, 

Violet stock with red and blue inks, 

Green stock with yellow-green and 
blue inks. 

Orange stock with yellow and bright 
red inks. 
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Fig. 2. Orange-red (vermilion) and blue 
geen (Delft blue) are the two hues that 
ave full intensity midway between black and 
white. Also the other hues of the chart can 
be lowered or raised to meet this middle 
value as indicated. All hues fixed’ at this 
level will harmonize agreeably with the & 

tremities of white paper and black type. 
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The use of adjacents is a safe rule to 
follow when the printer wants mellow 
and rich color schemes. They are always 
harmonious and seldom conflict or appear 
ar In contrast to this beauty of adja- 
cent hues is the powerful vividness and 
simulation of opposite color groups. 
Refer to the color chart. The opposite 
hues are as follows: red and green, yellow 
and violet, orange and blue. 

The combination of red and green is 
very crude and striking. Here an exceed- 
ingly “hot” and intense hue is combined 
with a “cool” and retiring one. The com- 
bination of yellow and violet offers great 
contrast both in value and hue—for yel- 
low is a light color and violet deep. The 
combination of orange and blue is per- 
haps most appealing of all, for here is a 
friendly and cheerful color offset by blue 
which is sedate and restful. 

Opposites have large attention value. 
However, the printer in using them must 
take care that he does not allow too 
much brilliance to detract from type 


matter. 





Fig. 3. A subtle harmony with color is to 
be achieved by selecting hues that lie adja- 
cent on the color chart. Blue, for example, 
can be enhanced by displaying it with green 
and violet. Beauty is assured because adja- 
cent colors are related. They have similar 
qualities and never conflict or introduce dis- 
turbing contrast. 


(9) Further refinement to opposite 


color schemes can be introduced through 
the addition of the so-called middle- 
opposite. Refer to Fig. 4. Yellow and 
violet, for example, are opposites, being 








Fig. 4. Opposite colors are most striking 
and bold. Their | a can be further en- 
hanced by the addition of middle-opposites. 
As above, the middle-opposites of yellow and 
violet are orange-red and blue-green. They 
are located ot rawing a line across the chart 
at right angles to the line between the op- 
posites under consideration. 


at opposite sides of the color chart. If, 
with a yellow and violet scheme, one or 
two more colors are wanted to increase 
the effectiveness of the combination, they 
can be located by choosing the hues that 
lie halfway on either side of the color 
chart. For example, orange-red is a mid- 
dle-opposite on the left side of the chart. 
Blue-green is a middle-opposite on the 
right side of the chart. Such selection of 
colors based on this principle will result 
in a very vivid and neatly balanced con- 
trast. The ‘middle-opposites of red and 
green are yellow-orange and violet-blue. 
The middle-opposites of orange and blue 
are green-yellow and red-violet. 

(10) The purpose of color in printing 
is to enhance the printed word, not de- 
tract from it. Thus in carrying out any 
of the above principles of color harmony 
it is wise to spot colors in most important 
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places and to seek emphasis rather than 
mere embellishment. Also remember that 
color, in addition to its harmonious splen- 
dors, has other possibilities. Warm hues 
(red, yellow, orange) are advancing and 
will tend to jump forward. Cool colors 
(blue, violet, green) are retiring and will 
tend to fall back. This phenomenon al- 
lows for many clever and_ startling 
appeals. 

Finally, let it be remembered that color 
serves four distinct purposes in the craft 
of printing. 

First, it can be employed to show real- 
ism, to describe a product or object by 
defining it exactly as to color. 

Second, color can be used for distinc- 
tion, to establish a trade-mark, to build 
up definite associations between a hue 
and a product. 

Third, color has psychological powers. 
Warm hues can be capitalized strategically 
to advertise a heater, for example, a cozy 
interior, or a blanket. Cool colors can be 
used to lend subtle conviction in display- 
ing the merits of a refrigerator, an elec- 
tric fan or the restful delights of a sum- 
mer resort. 

Fourth, color has intrinsic beauty. As 
a stimulus of emotion it is a potent fac- 
tor. It speaks a language understood by 
all. It helps to sell goods, and if the 
printer understands its abilities, he has a 
world of possibilities at his command. 





Design in Ad Composition 


“Newspaper advertising would be im- 
measurably improved in appearance if 
advertisers using small space would turn 
away from too much black type, too 
many different types in one advertise- 
ment, and too much straining,” says 
Who Is Who in the Composing Room. 

“It takes two things to get full interest 
in an advertisement: the type used and 
the arrangement of the type. When visi- 


bility is the main thing in an advertise- — 


ment, arrangement is as great as selection. 


“If the advertiser would give more at. 
tention to design and less attention to 
freak type faces he would have advertise. 
ments of higher visibility. It is assumed 
that the advertiser will use the standard 
type faces found in most printing plants 

“Most of the smaller advertisers do not 
have any particular motive or keynote in 
their advertisements—other than attempt. 
ed visibility. And visibility should be the 
chief ambition of any advertiser of lim. 
ited means. His message must be seen by 
the greatest possible number of readers 
of the medium he is using. Otherwise he 
will not be able to make his small appro. 
priation pay. 

“A special type face can be one that a 
newspaper has on hand. It may be an 
old face, it may be a new face, but it 
should be a readable face, preferably 
light rather than dark. Some of the spe- 
cial type faces that we are using now are 
just old faces that the present generation 
hasn’t seen before. 

“Spend time giving layouts a novel 
twist. Get visibility through the design, 
Real visibility seldom relies entirely on 


type.” 
Electros by Air Express 


What is said to be a record shipment 
of electrotype plates has been made by the 
Rapid Electrotype Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to middle west, inter-moun- 
tain and Pacific coast points. In consisted 
of seventy-three shipments weighing 
more than half a ton, assigned to news- 
papers west of Chicago. By using air ex- 
press, one to three days were saved in 
the delivery of the plates which were 
shipped under the new air express rates 
which have been reduced fifty to eighty 
per cent under a new contract made by 
the railway express agency, which picks 
up and delivers the express, with a num- 
ber of air lines, including United Air 
Lines on its coast-to-coast, Chicago-Dallas, 
Salt Lake-Seattle and San Diego-Seattle 
lines. 
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The Making of a Magazine 


By Irvine B. Simon 


Assistant Production Manager, Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
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Trials and Tribulations of Publication Printers Set Forth 





To THE AVERAGE printer the award- 

ing of a publication printing con- 
tract means a steady, month in and 
month out, job of greater or less per- 
manence—a source of revenue depend- 
able if sometimes moderate. 

Publication printers are no doubt thor- 
oughly familiar with the mechanical de- 
tails of the production of a magazine, 
but they are probably much less familiar 
with the internal organization of a pub- 
lishing office. To printers who are just 
breaking into the magazine field, both 
the printing problems and the publishing 
angle are of great interest. This story of 
the making of a magazine has a message 
for everyone in the industry. 


Importance of Closing Dates 


One of the factors in magazine pub- 
lication that always arouses wonderment 
in the minds of advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies is the lapse of time between 
magazine “closing” dates and their pub- 
lication dates. A newspaper advertise- 
ment can be sent in up to noon of the 
day preceding its appearance on the 
newsstands, while national magazines 
require complete copy and cuts from 
thirty to forty days ahead of their actual 
publication dates. 

There are three factors that influence 
the length of this working period. One 
is the country-wide distribution of maga- 
zines produced at a given point. Another 
is the longer and more refined manufac- 
turing processes through which a maga- 
zine is put. The third is the necessity of 
showing proofs for OK and correction 
to advertisers located at a distance ‘from 
the publication office. 


es 


The distribution of our national mag- 
azines to the reading public is accom. 
plished through two principal channels: 
(1) The single copy subscription which 
is fulfilled each month in the United 
States mail as second-class matter and 
(2) a newsstand sale which is achieved 
over the counter by a retail newsdealer 
or stationer. While some of our most 
important magazines have independent 
distributing systems, selling in large 
quantities to wholesalers or jobbers, or 
directly to retailers, most magazines are 
distributed to the public through the 
great news companies with their eff- 
ciently organized chains of affiliated 
newsstands and newsdealers. 

Regardless of the method of distribu- 
tion, however, the magazines must be in 
the hands of all subscribers and must be 
offered for sale by mnewsdealers on a 
certain day of every month—publishing 
day. In order to have a magazine printed 
let us say in New York, appear in all 
parts of the country on publishing day, 
the copies for the furthest points (Pacific 
coast and foreign) are shipped as soon 
as the presses start producing. As more 
magazines are printed, shipments are 
made to points further east until gradu- 
ally all requirements have been filled up 
to and including the Metropolitan sec- 
tion of New York, which are among the 
last to be delivered. A maximum of 
twenty-five days is required for freight 
shipment of bulk quantities to the fur 
thest points and therefore the _ presses 
have to start grinding out magazines 
twenty-five days before publishing date. 

On one of our largest magazines o 
national circulation, whose edition figures 
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run well over the two million mark, six 
monster rotary presses keep turning dur- 
ing the entire distribution period. Before 
the presses can start, however, a great 
many operations must take place requir- 
ing skill and care on the part of the ad- 
vertising departments, managing editor, 
and mechanical departments concerned 
with the preparation of the magazines for 
production. 

When the. copy, layout, and cuts for 
an advertisement are received in the pub- 
lication office, forty days before the pub- 
lication date, they go through a process of 
recording and careful examination for 
possible conflict with the law or the mag- 
azine’s policies, as well as for mechanical 
defects in the engravings. Then they are 
sent to the composing room, where layout 
men make accurate typographic layouts 
and mark up the type faces where they 
have not been indicated by the adver- 
tiser. 

Advertisements containing a _ consid- 
erable amount of text matter are set 
largely on the monotype or linotype ma- 
chines. Headings and display advertise- 
ments are set by hand or on the Ludlow 
machine. Meanwhile, the engravings or 
electrotypes are being removed from their 
wooden bases, if they have been received 
mounted, and are being re-mounted on 
solid metal bases. Engravings or electro- 
types containing solid black backgrounds 
or heavy lettering have to be put through 
the process of stippling or graying down. 
When the composition has been finished 
and the cuts mounted and stippled, the 


completed advertisement is assembled 
and proofs taken. 
The composing room _ prooireaders 


carefully read each advertisement against 
the copy and the compositor who assem- 
bled the ads makes the corrections they 
indicate. Then more proofs are taken 
and sent to the publication office for for- 
warding to the advertisers or his agency. 
From four to six days are required for 
this operation, but frequently the job is 


only half begun. The advertisers may 


send in corrections that take more time 


than the original composition of the aq 
vertisement. Even if the advertisement 
is OK as is, it has to be kept standin 
until the magazine closes and all rd 


other advertisements are set up ang 
OK'd. 


Dummying the Pages 


Promptly after the magazine clogs 
the advertising dummies are made up 
page by page. The ads are grouped pee 
placed by a responsible person in the 
advertising department, with due regard 
for the insistent right-hand, front-of-the. 
book, and preferred position demands of 
advertisers. The job is by no means q 
happy one and many an advertising 
makeup man or woman has wished a 
magazine had only right-hand pages, 
that all the advertisers may be satisfied, 

Then there are the advertisers who 
can never make up their minds to come 
into the magazine until after closing 
day, and the makeup man in the midst 
of his dummying must listen to the 
heart-rending pleas of his own solicitors 
and frenzied advertisers who wish to vio- 
late the magazine schedule and come in 
late. 

After the ads are all properly dum- 
mied the editorial department or manag- 
ing editor fills in the columns left blank 
by the advertising department, with the 
galleys of run-over text from the stories 
and articles in the front of the book. 
The dummies are then rushed to the 
composing room, where makeup men 
rapidly assemble the type for the ads and 
text and return proofs of the completed 
pages to the publication office. These 
proofs have to be distributed to both the 
editorial and advertising departments for 
their OK. After the proofs are carefully 
read and corrected they are returned to 
the composing room, where the correc: 
tions are made in type. New proofs are 
pulled and compared with the corrected 
ones. Then each type form is locked s- 
curely in a foundry chase with type-high 
metal guards all around the type. The 
locked-up type forms are sent to al 
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electrotype foundry, where a copper or 
nickel-faced electrotype is made of each 
page. Large edition magazines are not 
printed directly from type. 

The most important magazines are 
printed on rotary presses, which pre- 
cludes printing from type and makes 
necessary the use of curved electrotypes. 
Even magazines of smaller edition, 
printed on cylinder presses, are printed 
from electrotypes for the sake of uniform 
quality and to preserve foundry type 
which may have been used in compo- 
sition. 

After the electrotypes are put on the 
press they have to be made ready by any 
of the well-known processes for quality 
printing—either hand-cut overlays, me- 
chanical or chalk overlays, cameo over- 
lays, or McKee process. The makeready 
on a 96-page form may take from two 
to three days. 

When the presses finally start turning 
they operate with remarkable celerity, but 
the printed sheets from the presses must 
be folded (if not folded on the press), 
the folded “signatures’”’ must be collated 
and stitched together with their cover, 
or the covers glued on, depending on 
whether the magazine is saddle or side 
stitched. 


How Advertisers May Help 


After the magazines have been care- 
fully trimmed and stacked, they are ready 
for shipping and delivery. All the opera- 
tions we have sketched so rapidly must 
be completed before the twenty-five day 
shipping period required for the distribu- 
tion of magazines of national circulation. 
Is it any wonder, then, that magazines 
have to close so far in advance of pub- 
lishing date? The actual time of prepa- 
ration for production is only from five to 
fifteen days, and yet all these highly 
skilled, painstaking, time-consuming 
operations have to be performed in that 
comparatively short period. 

For the information of those readers 
who are identified with advertisers or ad- 
vertising agencies or who come in contact 


with them, I may mention a fe 
in which these advertisers or agencies can 
make the lives of publishers and printers 
happier and incidentally benefit them. 
selves in the form of better service and 
more careful handling of their advertise. 
ments. One of the best ways in which 
they can assist is by sending in their copy 
early, say five or ten days in advance of 
closing date. This permits the composing 
room to set up their ads before the in. 
evitable last hour rush around closing 
time. Ads sent in before closing time are 
not lost in the welter of work that must 
be turned out in an inconceivably short 
time. They receive better attention, more 
highly skilled composition, and more 
careful proofreading. 

Another thing advertisers might do to 
help is to refrain from marking the type 
size on every line of type in an ad. One 
advertiser of the writer’s acquaintance 
insisted on marking every line in his ad, 


W ways 


-and as there was a considerable body of 


matter the composing room followed his 
indications. But alas, there was some 
over matter. Friend advertiser upon 
seeing the proof proceeded to cut the re- 
quired number of lines out of the be- 
ginning of the ad. As there was a run- 
around in the composition the text of the 
ad had to be reset entirely. Such situa- 
tions can be avoided if the size of the 
body type is left to the judgment of the 
composing room or if advertisers will 
carefully calculate their copy so as to 
make it fit the space they have available. 
Careless, indefinite layouts are another 
thorn in the side of magazine composing 
rooms. Layouts should be complete and 
neatly worked out, with cuts pasted in 
position, heading types sketched in, and 
body type matter blocked out so that 
there will be no doubt as to the general 
appearance desired for the finished ad. 
All magazines have certain require- 
ments with regard to engravings. These 
requirements appear on all rate cards that 
are issued in conformity with the stand- 
ard rate card of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. On these are 
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indicated the desired screen for halftones 
and whether or not engravings should be 
mounted. Every magazine rate card states 
that electros are not desirable. Yet ad- 
vertisers will continue to furnish elec- 
trotypes which are already one step re- 
moved from the original, and expect to 
get the same results as are shown in 
their original engraving proofs when the 
magazines are actually printed on fast 
moving rotary presses from curved elec- 
trotypes two stages removed from the 
original halftones. 

Of all the harassing incidents in the 
production of a magazine the greatest 
annoyance of all, both to publishers and 
printers, is the last minute corrections. 
After the forms are all closed and on 
press an irate advertiser will insist on 
changing a single word and will firmly 
aver that the success of his whole ad de- 
pends upon changing that word. In his 
desire to please, the publisher will consent 
to make the change, but his mechanical 
department and the printer bear a burden 
of delay and annoyance out of all pro- 
portion to the importance of the change. 
Perhaps in time to come, through a mu- 
tual interchange of ideas among publish- 
ers, printers, and advertisers, these diffi- 
culties may be eliminated. 

The above picture of some of the prob- 
lems a publisher has to face is presented 
so that printers may know that the pub- 
lisher himself is not always at fault. It is 
to be hoped that with an understanding 
of these problems, publication printers 
and those who hope to serve periodical 
publishers will be able to do their work 
more efficiently and profitably. 


Printing of Solids 
“Troubles encountered when printing 
solids are due in most cases to the choice 
of unsuitable paper or ink,” says Robert 
Holder in The British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer 


weekly printing trade journal of London, 
England). 


(the excellent. 


“For printing solids, the paper must 
have a conveniently sized surface, and in 
coated papers, a coat not too thin, s0 as 
to facilitate the taking of ink. The Paper 
ought to be smooth; a rough surface will 
not do. A sufficient quantity of ink js ¢. 
sential to produce a good effect. A coat 
not sufficiently sized will pull and the 
particles lifted will prevent the produc. 
tion of a clean and even printing and 
damage the printing plate. 

“If for some reason or other it is neces- 
sary to use a paper kept in stock (and 
originally intented for some other pur- 
pose) varnishing before printing is cop. 
venient in order to improve the sizing of 
the surface. It is then easier to use a well. 
concentrated ink, though in as thin a film 
as possible. Indeed, varnishing before 
printing should be regarded in such a 
case not as additional cost, but as a means 
to secure quick working. 

“The slipsheets used for solids ought 
to be of the best quality, without fluff. 
Fluffy slipsheets, perhaps permissible for 
some ordinary purposes, will give rise to 
the biggest troubles when used for large 
solids. Piling is likewise not convenient 
for such printing. Badly-drying inks will 
increase the troubles, for sticking may 
then be favored. Cutting is possible only 
after perfect drying of the sheets, other- 
wise they may stick together owing to 
the pressure in the guillotine. The time 
of delivery cannot be reduced to an ex- 
treme limit, as drying absolutely requires 
the necessary time. 

“The same particulars apply to gold- 
bronze solids. With difficult work in 
which large gold solids are combined 
with ornaments and small letters, I have 
found it necessary to bronze by hand. 
It is, indeed, work too difficult to. be exe- 
cuted by a machine. This is, of course, 
only possible in small runs. In the case 
of larger quantities the design should be 
altered in its details so that such extreme 
difficulty cannot occur. It is in the hands 
of the sales department to inform cus 
tomers accordingly when taking the 
order.” 
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Saving Time in the Composing ‘Room 


By ALuison Brooks 
Plant Superintendent The Wm. F. Fell Company, Philadelphia 





Efficient Method of Taking Care of .Chases and |b; 





Tuis brief article is intended to aid 
superintendents of composing rooms 
in their efforts to save time. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the innovations here 
described may have been installed in 
some other plants, although they had 
their origin in the writer’s mind. 
Cuases—The problem of finding suit- 
able chases has been solved by stamping 


Le 


a number on each chase and a com. 
sponding number on a rack where, when 
the chase is not in use, it caa readily k 
found; the stamped number of the chag, 
its various dimensions, and all other ne. 
essary information regarding it a 
printed on a chart. (Fig. 1.) By refer. 
ring to this chart, the compositor is ep. 
abled to select a suitable chase for any 


Number and Dimensions of Cylinder Press Chases 


Measurements Bars 
No Outside Inside Long Short 
Eee en ee 291, x 42 2714 x 40 crossbat , 
ats ihe a Gis atk a his hiGie i ase eb oie Ge eu a Sie be 29 x 41%, 2634, x 395% 5/_* 1* 
RN SPS Sa SPR ie ee ea ee 3014 x 45 2772 x 421, V_* 1* 
i ae haa ei ie Os eh lowe Hi ab STEER 305%, x 4534 2844 x 43 1&1, % 
DECC SbaGk seas eens hea whe wee swe 303% x 455% 2814 x 43 1&1, I, 
Cy pekaehenepe aetegepenainneataielaaeity: 3034, x 4554 281/, x 43 1671, h 
SO eA RnR aR IS 3034, x 4554 2814 x 43 1&71/, " 
DR ee he ans cs Bo awh a rishi law mie 3034 x 4534 2814 x 43 1&l/,, yh 
sa RL ig ci sk aca ib Tw I wee 305%, x 455% 2814 x 43 1&?\, 
Diet cn tone Geena he eee 304%, x 45 273/44 x 4214 3* * 
DUGLuttik as chiens beak Sheek Wien we ss hee 31Ir x 465% 2914 x 4414 Vy y, 
ee ee ee ie oa adie be Se Be 32. x 47144 2914 x 4444 /,* 1* 
| IE SNS ie ae eee rea ee ee 3044 x 444%, 28 x 42 \, 1 
laa eas i dae Wis GID IETS ei Bee Te Oe sae le iene 2814 x 42% 26 x 40 /4* 1* 
Ditch eeh es cawes sane WO ese bh tine wenue a 3214 x 4612 303g x 4454 ¥/,* 1° 


*Movable bars. 


Figure 1 


Jobs Printed But Type and Cuts Not Disposed Of 


Order No 
Name 





Date 








Where Now Located 


Chase No. 





Proof Attached 


Press No. 








Disposition TYPE 





Disposition CUTS 





Checked by Bookkeeping Dept. 


Signed. 





Location must be indicated on THIS (attached) proof 
Figure 2 
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job without loss of time in making such 
selection. It is obvious that this plan is 
a saver of time. 

DistRIBUTION—It has always been the 
writer’s contention that no piece of print- 
ing is finished until all the material used 
in its construction has been carefully and 
systematically disposed of. Because a por- 
tion of our type is supplied to us by the 
type foundry, we cannot always use the 
plan of non-distribution, although we 
apply this method wherever possible. The 
type we make is never printed from more 
than once, unless a repeat order for the 
particular job is received. The compos- 
itor most familiar with these conditions 
is employed to distribute. In spite of all 
precautions, the writer has found that 
cases still become “mixed up.” Realizing 


March 


the importance of remedying this, the 
following plan was adopted: A printed 
form (Fig. 2) is used, which is proper! 
filled out, attached to copies of the fin 
ished job, and sent to the “front,” to be 
returned later to the shop with instruc. 
tions. If the order comes to “keep stand- 
ing,” the slip, still attached to the proof 
is placed in its proper numerical order 
in a container (we use a drawer). If 
job is to be “killed,” a copy of the fi. 
ished job, together with the material, js 
given to the distributor. It is apparent 
that the proof of the material] will help 
the distributor, and there will be less 
likelihood of mistakes occurring. This slip 
is finally filed in numerical order for 
ready reference to supply any desired in- 
formation respecting the job. 





Waste Control in the ‘Bindery 
By E. L. Youne 


Plant Superintendent of Dennison & Sons, Long Island City. 


gp WasTE elimination in the bindery, 
* properly interpreted, means simply 
that we discard, disown, or dispossess all 
motion that is useless, profitless, and un- 
necessary in a known effort. 

A straight line, described between two 
given points, is its symbol; thus the be- 
ginning and the end of a manufacturing 
operation is correctly signified. 

And when we attempt to apply the 
foregoing formula to bindery operations, 
whether or not these operations encom- 
pass edition, pamphlet, or specialty bind- 
ing, we can discover, if we will but peep 
behind the curtain, that we are com- 
pelled to hark back to the production 
manager and whisper into the ear of that 
dignitary the complete necessity of his 
possession of a practical working knowl- 
edge of every operation executed within 
the plant together with a complete inti- 
macy with the productive possibilities of 





each of the tools of production, particu- 
larly in each operation preceding the ac- 
tivities of the bindery. 

If such knowledge, experience, or abil- 
ity is absent or truant from the precincts 
of the production manager’s office, incor- 
rect routing results, manufacturing costs 
expand, profits shrink, as a catch-as- 
catch-can orgy follows in their wake, as 
each job riots through the plant, the re- 
sult being that the efficiency of the super- 
intendent, the foreman, the craftsman, 
and even the machine is defeated. 

Assuming that the “layout” of the job 
in hand is such that it can be efficiently 
and therefore profitably handled, it be- 
comes necessary at once to discover 
whether or not there is a supply of raw 
material used in this particular effort on 
hand, and that this raw material is of 
such a physical quantity and quality and 
shape that its use will allow the job to 
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fow to completion along the lines of 

sistance. : 
al the job is launched for manufac- 
ture, each relative operation should be 
completely finished. Part execution for 
part delivery must be avoided. 

The habit of part manufacture and 
part delivery increases the cost of manu- 
facture just so much as it costs to pre- 
pare or set up a man or machine for an 
operation, and that cost, or costs, multi- 
plied by the number of complete stops 
and starts developing during a manu- 
facturing effort represent the sum total 
of the abortive increase in cost above a 
normal cost. 

In the bindery of the plant where the 
writer has the honor to preside there is 
manufactured practically every bound 
item, from the humble loose leaf to that 
arrogant appearing aristocrat of the bind- 
ery, the full-bound, much _behubbed, 
sheepskin bank ledger, hand-tooled, orna- 
mented with burned and golden scroll 
work, each a credit to the binder’s skill 
and craft. 

Within the extremities of the range of 
our operations there exists an unknown 
number of possible operations and com- 
binations of the same, all of which in- 
crease the hazard or multiplicity of haz- 
ard of waste in material and time, and 
broadens the possibility of increased lost 
motion in human and mechanized effort. 
We are indulging in what we may be 
pardoned for baptizing as the “acme of 
unit production.” 

Recognizing, long since, that unit pro- 
duction as an overall operation is more 
expensive than mass production, the 
writer, conscious of that fact, realized 
that the one and only correct method of 
waste-control, prevention, and elimina- 
tion, not alone in the bindery, but in the 
composing and pressroom as well, is to 
be discovered in possession of accurate 
analyses of time studies, or as nearly 
accurate as it is humanly possible to es- 
tablish, personally conducted, in the 
workrooms, of individual, collective, and 
telative operations of all the possible or 
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probable manufacturing efforts that are 
liable to exist in a plant. 

In possession of this important infor- 
mation it is obvious that an executive 
can discover at once the exact expected 
cost of handling one or a million sheets 
during one or several operations. 


Analyses Require Labor 


Of course, this data is not to be gath- 
ered without labor. Anything that is 
valuable to man or his social order 
means mental or physical pain of a great 
or small degree. 

During the practice of the time-study 
method of cost control and waste elimi- 
nation it is discovered that during the 
cutting and padding of a simple bank 
deposit slip it becomes necessary to in- 
dulge in twenty-one separate manufac- 
turing operations in the bindery alone 
before the job reaches the shipping room. 

Take the foregoing fact for consider- 
ation and one must appreciate the 
amount of labor that can be invested in 
these analyses, but, like all virtuous effort, 
such labor pays big dividends in the 
shape of known and immediately availa- 
ble cost control figures. All of which 
means that one possesses a method of 
waste-control, prevention, and elimina- 
tion. 

It is conceded, of course, that unless a 
plant is equipped with modern, efficient 
machinery, properly selected, installed, 
and operated, that plant is fighting its 
battles with poor ordnance. 

Also the selection of the correct type 
of humans that operate machines plays 
no little part in the establishment of 
waste control. All too often we find an 
excellent hand craftsman established as a 
poor machine operator and, vice versa, 
we find an excellent machine operator a 
poor hand craftsman. 

In conclusion, the following facts, 
based upon past experience, may be put 
down to operate for waste control, pre- 
vention, or elimination: 

(1) Equip your plant with modern, 
efficient machinery. 


(2) Study its possible location 5 that 
straight-line production may be estab. 
lished and maintained. 

(3) Select the correct type of humans 
for each group of relative operations, 

(4) Establish a system of time studies 
to be translated to hour and dollar 
values. 

(5) Place time limits on all operations. 

(6) Do not remain satisfied with your 
developed methods. Experiment continu. 
ously; you will find plenty of room for 
improvement. 

(7) And, always, do not forget for one 
moment that the human brain is an in. 
strument for use, not for ornamentation, 





Estimating for Printers 


Edward Gallaway, a Chicago printer, 
who died a year or so ago, published two 
books on estimating just before he died, 
“Estimating for Printers” and “How to 
Price Job Printing Properly,” the latter 
giving prices to be charged for any item 
of printing coming up in a day’s work, 
based on hour costs of $4.00, $3.25, and 
$2.50 for hand composition. This gives a 
range of prices that should meet every 
condition, the city shop as well as the 
small country-town shop. The book on 
estimating was prepared for the students 
of the Chicago School of Applied Est- 
mating for Printers. This book covers 
every cost item going into a job of print- 
ing: production records of operations, ink 
schedules, and best methods of doing the 
work. As we understand it the widow is 
now trying to dispose of the books at 
$5.00 and $2.50 respectively. Address 
Printers Estimating School of Chicago, 
608 South Dearborn Street. 


PRINTING PLANT MANAGEMENT is the 
name of a little book just issued by the 
W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, In- 
diana. It is beautifully made up and 


printed, coming in a hard cover with 
aluminum foil on black for the front. 
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Today’s “Printing ‘Problems A nalyzed 


By J. Gus Lirsnow 





LL 


Embossing Compounds and Causes of Picking Are Discussed 





Q. We are enclosing a printed rule sheet, 
one-half of the form cross rules and the other 
half down rules, which is being worked and 
turned printed side up to make the com- 
pleted printing. You will notice that the 
down rules are slurred and show up very 
poorly. Our pressman has not been able to 
overcome this trouble and we write asking if 
= can suggest something that would help. 

he printing was done on a 10 by 15 Gor- 
don peoes fitted with automatic feeder.— 
Southbridge, Mass. 


A. The slurring on faint line rules is 
a common occurrence on platen presses 
and is generally due to the fact that the 
pressman is desirous of printing with a 
minimum impression and that the rules 
do not hit as hard as they might, but 
instead are just kissing the sheet, caus- 
ing a rub prior to the impression being 
actually taken. In many cases there is 
a rub as the press is opening up after 
taking the impression. 

To run with a minimum amount of 
impression it is necessary that the printed 
sheet be held tight to the platen, taking 
it for granted that the packing on the 
platen is without bulge. In the case of 
your specimen there is plenty of room to 
run a frisket gripper between the widest 
rules; this will most likely serve to elim- 
inate the slur. 

If you are working and turning the 
sheets wet, a strip of sand paper or 
emery cloth on the under side of the 
gripper will remove any possibility of 
smearing the rules on the sheet already 
printed on one end of the sheet. If you 
are printing from an electrotype you can- 
not accommodate a gripper, but in this 
case a stiff sheet of cardboard with a thin 
piece of cork attached thereto, will re- 
move the slur, if glued to the gripper 
and cut out where the two rules are to 





go through, allowing the extension to 
hit in a blank spot. 


When printing with brass rule and 
composing room material it is sensible 
to use wood furniture or quotation furnj- 
ture with the flat side up, so that press. 
ure can be exerted evenly on the cork 
so as not to disturb the sheet as regards 
register. 


Q. We would like some _ information 
about the added cost and difficulties in print. 
ing gold as compared to ordinary tint borders 
on a 400-page college annual. Assuming, of 
course, that the design to be used would be 
made up of lines of sufficient weight and that 
fine line traceries would be anil. 

We have used metallic inks on one or two 
sections of the book in the past two years 
and we wish to verify our conclusions which 
follow: 

(1) That the press must be washed u 
every two or three hours to prevent the ink 
from ‘‘freezing’’ on; 

(2) That the metallic inks do not give as 
much coverage per pound as ordinary inks; 

(3) That the color must be controlled 
much more closely to avoid offset; 

(4) That the rollers used with metallic 
inks are damaged somewhat and should not 
be used again on halftone work. 

About forty-four forms of eight yy each 
would be involved; the run would be about 
thirteen hundred. In laying out the press 
work on this border tint angle, we have 
found that around twenty to twenty-six runs 
can be made from the full form of eight 
pages without change. Then we may be 
able to lift one plate and run several forms, 
part insides aa part outsides. This plate 
may then be restored and another, perhaps 
two or three, removed and other forms run; 
and so on until the tints are finished. Of 
course, we key the plates and if they are 
removed and again restored, they are put i0 
the same position as at first. We make minor 
adjustments in the makeready and fountain 
as plates are removed and returned. 

ith this picture of our operating set-up 
we would like information which will guide 
us to correct pricing of the work if it is © 
be gold as compared to regular inks. 
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SHADOWGRAF 


A UNIQUE AND 
INTERESTING 
TREATMENT 


Compare these two panels 
and judge for yourself which is 
the most effective — which has 
that something which is "dif- 
ferent.” 


No art work whatever is re- 
quired in making Crescent 
Shadowgrafs. Both these re- 
productions were made from the 
same type set-up. The process 
is entirely photo-mechanical— 


AND ECONOMICAL. 


A striking treatment that you 
can easily adopt for cover de- 
signs, — folders — blotters — 
magazine ads — business cards 
— labels — etc. 


Write for further details. 
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CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ADVERTISING MINDED PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


KALAMAZOO 


- MICHIGAN 
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IT’S READY 
.. and it’s FREE 


this fine 
SPECIMEN BOOK 
of LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


ULL of helpful suggestions of letter- 

ing and layout. Each engraving shows 
its estimated cost for quick figuring by 
you. 


ADDED PROFITS. Hundreds of Printers 
and Stationers attest the profit making 
possibilities of ‘“‘Jobbing Lithography.”’ 
Investigate the advantage of our service. 





Estimates furnished on color work, 
posters, displays, broadsides, etc. Write 
us today. y 4 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. 


Trade Lithographers Since 1896 



































2 Duane Street NEW YORK 
Cc 
} LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. G-A-3 
2 Duane Street, N. Y. City 
Please mail my free copy of your 
“Specimen Book.”’ 
Firm 
Address. 
Town 
State 
} Individual 
Sl 
Simply Attach to Card or Letterhead 





As we have seen much metallic jnk in 
publications of national circulation recent! 
we feel there may be advances in inks : 
methods with which we are unfamiliar — 
Ames, Iowa. : 

A. As regards the pricing of you, 
work, we will leave that as a subject for 
your own determination after the differ. 
ence in operations when printing with 
metallic inks has been pointed out, 

Conclusion No. 1: In running metallic 
inks you will find it necessary and good 
practice to wash-up at least every four 
hours, meaning that you would wash up 
at noon and then again at night. This 
condition can only be maintained with 
the proper preparation. For metallic inks, 
rollers must be accurately set. The best 
method of setting them is the procedure 
advocated by Chris Steidinger, without 
question the country’s leading authority 
on the printing of metallic inks. Rollers 
in good condition and true must be em- 
ployed. In the setting of the rollers a 
one-point lead should be placed in the 
journals and the roller set so it just 
kisses the ink plate, adjusting screws 
tightened, and the one-point lead re- 
moved. This will give you the proper 
contact and will prevent the scuffing or 
swiping which causes the piling or 
“freezing” as you term it. It is con- 
sidered good practice to put your rollers 
in the press and run them dry for about 
ten or fifteen revolutions, so that they 
will ‘get a little friction and give the 
normal expansion they would acquire 
during the regular running. While we 
are on the piling, you will please under- 
stand that metallic inks on rough fin- 
ished papers will pile much more quickly 
than if the inks were being printed on 
coated papers, and in this case frequent 
cleaning of the form is necessary. If your 
fountains are equipped with agitators you 
will not experience any difficulty through 
a full half-day period of running. 

Conclusion No. 2: Metallic inks give 
only half the coverage as ordinary inks. 
This is due to the heavy specific gravity. 

Conclusion No. 3: Color must be con- 
trolled more closely to avoid offset, as 
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metallic inks do not penetrate as com- 
ed with regular inks; the drying in 
the main is by, oxidization only. 
Conclusion No. 4: Metallic inks do 
not harm the rollers; rollers used for 
printing with metallic inks are just as 
grviceable for colors or halftone inks, 
after the run is over with the under- 
sanding that proper care must be taken 
with the rollers, appreciating that you 
have a faster setting ink. The ends of 
the rollers outside of the form lines 
should be lightly touched with vaseline 
and on the regular half-day washups 
care should be taken that all the ink is 
removed from the ends. This is the only 
place where the roller can be damaged. 
You might be interested to know that 
it is also possible on coated papers to 
satisfactorily print over gold inks with 
black or colors by employing an oversize. 
This oversize is now manufactured by 
the standard ink houses and is among the 
contributions to the solution of this 
troublesome form of printing by Chris 
Steidinger. 


Talks on Typography 

On Tuesday, February 23, Miss Blanche 
E. Clair, executive of the Holmes Press, 
Philadelphia, addressed the advertising 
class of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women on “Typography” at the 
Central YWCA in that city. Five years 
ago, Miss Clair organized the first adver- 
tising class for the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women and since that time 
has built up a “faculty of 33” among the 
members of the club. Twelve scholarships 
to a well-known school of advertising 
and journalism have been awarded to 
members of the classes and over two hun- 
dred and fifty young business women 
have completed the course, which starts 
each year early in January and continues 
for eighteen weeks. 

The course includes talks on printing, 
layout, copy, illustrations, engravings, 
electrotypes, etc., and at least one evening 
is spent in an engraving house where the 
students are shown the various steps 
necessary for the production of zincs and 
halftones. 








Instantaneous 


TYPE CLEANER 


for removing dried ink, cleaning of 
fountains, ink plates, rollers and for 
all general washup requirements. 
l gent Oa $1.00 
SPOON GAN,........ 00.6000: 2.50 
Special prices in quantities 


It’s Actually Different 
You have a surprise in store—Compare 
it with any other cleaner you have 
used—if it doesn't do a better job, 
require less and accomplish more, the 
experiment won't cost you a penny. 


2 Essentials in Every Office 
PERFECTION ? 
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Dealers—Write for Agency Proposition 


PERFECTION TYPE, INC., 141 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


PERFECTION 
MATRIX CLEANER 


Performs a Miracle in Cleaning 


LINOTYPE and 
INTERTYPE MATS 


Keyboard Cams, Magazines, Entrances 
or Brass Fronts 


Perfection Matrix Cleaner positively 
will not affect metal accumulations 
on matrix side walls. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE $4.50 
(Enough for 10 to 15 fonts of Mats) 

















Notes From Our Reading (Circle 


Men must be at liberty to say in print whatever they have a 
mind to say, provided it wrongs no one.—CuarLes A. Dana. 


Movable Galley Trucks 


Dear Mr. Heir: We have read with 
interest your article on “Composing Room 
Efficiency” appearing in the January issue 
of THe Grapuic Arts MonTHLy and have 
noted especially the part pertaining to 
trucks for handling galleys. 

From your article and from the illustra- 
tion contained therein we note that it is 
possible to store ten (10) galleys on each 
side of this truck, necessitating the truck 
to be at least forty-six inches long and 
would judge that it must be at least thirty 
or thirty-two inches wide. 

When you consider that the manufac- 
turers of modern composing room equip- 
ment for years have manufactured galley 
transfer trucks which hold thirty-two gal- 
leys in a cabinet, which has swivel casters 
making it easy to move from one part of 
the composing room to another and the 
floor space occupied by this galley transfer 
truck is only approximately 25 by 25 
inches, you will note that there is a con- 
siderable saving in floor space and keep- 
ing dust from the face of the type, to say 
nothing of about 60 per cent more storage 
space; also the galleys are stored in a 
horizontal position eliminating danger of 
pieing and other features, that the com- 
parison of the modern galley transfer 
truck and this truck that you recommend 
so highly are so obvious and very much in 
favor of the galley transfer truck. 

We feel that this article was written 
with the purpose of assisting some print- 
ers with a method for moving their type 
from the machines to the working top, 
but you apparently forgot that this method 
was discarded many years ago.—Western 
Pipe & Steel Company. 

A. J. HOERTH, 
Manager of Printing Equipment Dept. 
Chicago 


Let the Printers Do It 


Dear Mr. Heir: 

In the current issue of the “Monthly” 
I note Mr. Joseph J. Gloeb’s letter regard- 
ing the cover page. I think his suggestion 
is good; but why not request printers to 
set up this cover page and submit proofs 
—a sort of “Cover Page Competition’— 
no prizes except mention of whose com- 
position it may be. This probably has 
been done on printing magazines before, 
but it would give you a varied lot of 
cover designs (all type) and to me would 
be quite interesting to see in future issues, 
different people’s ideas as to the particu- 
lar cover. 

Maybe this idea is no good, but that’s 
the way it appeals to me. 

Enjoy your magazine very much and 
have found some helpful ideas in it— 
Ear. E. Armbrust, Armbrust Printing 
Company. 

Cincinnati. 


A Voice from Australia 


Dear Mr. Heir: 

Please accept very many thanks for 
the copies of THE GrapHic Arts Mont- 
Ly which have been putting in their reg- 
ular monthly appearance for some time 
now. We much appreciate the splendid 
information given on the many subjects 
covered. 

We note that these are sent gratis, and 
while we have no information as to the 
extent of your circulation in Australia 
we feel that each issue would find great 
appreciation among our executives and 
craftsmen here, and if it is your desire 
to extend your circulation the writer 
would be only too pleased to make up 
a list of those whom he considers would 
welcome and appreciate receiving the 
magazine regularly. Meanwhile, Mr. A. 
J. Robinson, director of S. T. Leigh & 
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Co., Ltd., Sydney, New South Wales, has 
expressed a wish to receive the publica- 
tion regularly and, if you can spare the 
copies, would like you to send him those 
published from July, 1931, on. We are 
sue that Mr. Robinson will appreciate 
your courtesy. He controls quite a good- 
sized and very up-to-date plant and is one 
of our thoughtful, capable printers who 
stands high in the counsels of the trade.— 
CARMICHAEL & Co., Ltp. 
Sidney, New South Wales. 


A Welcome Appreciation 


Dear Mr. Heir: 

It's only fitting when one receives a 
good thing gratuitous that there should 
be some expression of gratitude tendered. 
Inasmuch as I have been.a recipient of 
your really excellent little publication for 
several years, I can only, at this late date 
tell you that I appreciate your kindness 
in keeping me on your mailing list and 
wish to make humble apology for not ex- 
pressing my appreciation sooner.—C. E. 
BAKER, Superintendent of Printing, Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School. 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


© 


Advertising May Be Refused 


According to Herman Roe, field di- 
rector of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, a newspaper may refuse tendered 
advertising without fear of being involved 
in a lawsuit. 

The post office department has repeat- 
edly held that a newspaper is not a com- 
mon carrier and is under no obligation 
to accept advertising matter, says Mr. Roe. 
“I have before me a letter as recent as 
October 27 signed by Horace Donnelly, 
solicitor of the post office department, in 
which this statement appears: “There is 
no postal law which compels a publisher 
to accept advertising which he does not 
endorse or desire to insert in his paper’.” 

Hitherto it has been the general under- 
standing that advertising matter could not 
be refused. This bubble is now punctured. 








Anything . . flat or 
saddle . . from 2 
sheets to % inch 


ONITOR 


No. 120 


STITCHER 









PEED, economy precision — 

that’s the story of this re-. 
markable Monitor unit in a nut- 
shell. It accurately drives and 
clinches sturdy staple stitches 
3% inch wide at the crown ata 
speed of 140 to 190 stitches per 
minute with never a miss or 
tear. Table is adjusted for flat 
or saddle stitching in a few sec- 
onds and the thickness capacity 
can be easily and quickly regu- 
lated. Simplicity of design and 
construction is emphasized 
throughout. Write today for 
complete prices and information. 


Latham Machinery Co. 
1143 Fulton St., Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
28 W. 23rd St. 185 Summer St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


1020 Lafayette Bldg. 
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(Op THE PRINCIPLE underlying the pro. 
"vision for depreciation of equipment 
in the Standard Cost Finding System for 
Printers is that enough money should be 
set aside each year to replace the plant 
after a period of ten years; in other 
words, as the plant is being worn out 3 
reserve fund is set up that at the end of 
the ten-year period is equal to the cost 
price of the machinery depreciated, [f 
this principle were followed everything 
would be lovely; the printer would have 
money enough to replace old machines 
with new, the machinery dealers would 
not have to sell their machines on long- 
term contracts, and the industry as a 
whole could look at the future with calm 
and assurance. But as a rule it is not. 
The money represented by depreciated 
machines usually gets into the general 
accounts, and when it is needed it is not 
there. 

Practically every printing concern of 
any size has at least one man in its em- 
ploy whose services would be missed 
greatly if he suddenly should be taken 
away by death. Such a happening could 
not be met without considerable money 
loss to the concern; perhaps he could not 
even be replaced for months, if at all. 
Consequently the concern should protect 
itself in one way or another against such 
a contingency. 

What could then be more practical and 
more beneficial than to combine these 
two items into one insurance? Suppose, 
for example, we have equipment worth 
$50,000. Depreciated at the rate of 10 
per cent, we have $5,000 annually for 
our depreciation fund. Suppose again 
that we use this $5,000 as a premium on 
the life of our valuable man on a ten- 
year policy. If he is not too old at the 
time he signs the application, the pre- 
mium would cover a ten-year policy for 
fifty thousand dollars, which would am- 
ply pay us for his loss if he should die, or 
would give us the fifty thousand dollars 
and more in cash at the expiration of the 
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insurance. Then there would be plenty 
money for replacement of machines and 
both machine manufacturer and printer 
would be happy. 

This is an idea worth careful consider- 
ation by printers’ organizations as well as 
by individual printers. 


‘©; 
Another Tax Grab 


THE DEPRECIATION provision is the 

most important precept of the 
Standard Cost Finding System for Print- 
ets. It provides for a depreciation of ten 
per cent on the cost price of machinery 
and other equipment and twenty-five per 
cent on type, borders, and rules, etc. 
Since the cost finding system was finally 
adopted in 1910-1911 this has been the 
rate of depreciation in general use, and it 
has been considered as fair and equitable 
to all concerned, even to the taxing au- 
thorities of the government. 

Not so any longer, however, if late de- 
velopments are to be considered as an 
indication of what is in store for us. 

About six weeks ago the secretary of 
the Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago 
was advised by a large printing establish- 
ment that the income tax statement filed 
by this company for the year 1929 had 
been returned by the treasury department 
accompanied by a deficiency statement 
for additional taxes caused by a change 
made by the department in the deprecia- 
tion rate, namely, from 10 per cent to 
6-2/3 per cent. 

The Federation immediately got busy 
and made a survey which disclosed the 
fact that another Chicago printer had 
received a similar deficiency statement on 
the 1929 income tax return and made ar- 
rangements to assist the first printer in- 
volved in fighting the case at a hearing 
which was scheduled for Washington 
within a few days from the time the 
matter was first called to the attention of 
the secretary. 

The auditor of the Federation went to 
Washington, fought the case before the 


commissioner and about three weeks 
later an adverse decision was rendered. 
This decision was appealed to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals and a final 
decision is expected some time during 
1932. 

The other Chicago printer had a hear- 
ing before a representative of the local 
internal revenue office who agreed that 
10 per cent was a reasonable depreciation 
rate for printing machinery and equip- 
ment and made a recommendation to this 
effect to the commissioner in Washington. 

We understand that two Philadelphia 
printers also were notified of this tax in- 
crease; there probably are or will be other 
printers thus singled out. 

As this depreciation change means an 
annual increase of four hundred dollars 
in the income tax for every hundred 
thousand dollars invested in equipment 
it will readily be seen what the change 
means to the printers of the country. 

The United Typothetae of America is 
actively fighting this proposed change, 
we understand; other printers organiza- 
tions will doubtless cooperate as every- 
one in the industry will be affected. 


Bindery Waste 


‘©; Unusep or idle machinery is one of 

the great sources of waste in the 
bindery. This statement is true whether 
it- refers to the manufacture of hard- 
bound books or the so-called soft bindery 
found in nearly every printing plant of 
any size. 

The United Typothetae of America is- 
sues yearly a composite report called 
“Ratios for Printing Management,” com- 
piled from the annual balance sheets and 
operating statements of about three hun- 
dred of its members, representing annual 
printing sales of more than fifty-three 
million dollars. From the latest of these 
reports in our possession we find that 
cutting machines are operated 46.8 per 
cent of the possible time, small hand-fed 
folding machines 35.8 per cent, large 
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hand-fed folding machines 34.9 per cent, 
small mechanical-fed folding machines 
35.2 per cent, large mechanical fed fold- 
ing machines 51.4 per cent, signature 
sewing machines 32.7 per cent, auto- 
matic wire stitchers (assembling and 
gathering machines) 44.6 per cent, hand- 
fed ruling machines 29.9 per cent, small 
power machines (hand-fed _ stitchers, 
punching machines, and other machines 
operated by girls) 21.2 per cent. In 
other words, with one exception ll 
these machines were idle or unused more 
than one-half of the time, in most cases 
even up to two-thirds of the time. 

This condition is not caused by over- 
equipment by any means; the machines 
are necessary parts of the printer’s or 
binder’s equipment. But as the cost of 
operating the business of printing is 
computed according to the number of 
productive hours of each man engaged 
in the production of the plant and of 
each machine installed it will readily be 
seen that these machines carry an excep- 
tionally heavy burden. 

Add to this condition the other fact 
that a big majority of these reports came 
from the larger plants where efficiency 
studies guide the various cost items. In 
the smaller plants the condition is still 
worse; in many cases the machines men- 
tioned have not even a production of 
one-tenth of the possible time. 

In a medium-sized printing plant in a 
mid-western state there is a folding ma- 
chine which is not used more than 
twenty-six hours a year, or to be more 
exact, fifty-two hours in every two-year 
period. It was installed for the folding 
of a certain piece of printing that is pro- 
duced once every other year. As far as the 
printer is concerned it is a necessary piece 
of equipment, as he could not produce 
this particular piece of printing without 
it; but in the meantime it is idle, adding 
to its cost by interest on the investment, 
depreciation, space rent, insurance, and 
its share of the general overhead. 

Many cases of the same or similar con- 
ditions could probably be cited. 


March 


Government in Business 


IN THESE depressing times, when 
“everybody has to skimp and aye 
and turn the nickel twice before giving it 
out, it is but natural that the expense 
of the government in its different actiyj. 
ties be given close scrutiny. Thus it has 
come to pass that the doings in the goy. 
ernment printing office, or perhaps rather 
in the office of the superintendent of doc. 
uments, lately has been given a lot of 
undesirable publicity, especially as regards 
the publications of the national commit. 
tee on wood utilization. 

As printers we are interested in any- 
thing that will increase the use of the 
printed product and as a consequence 
also increase the employment of men and 
machines in its production. But as tax- 
payers we are not less interested to know 
that our moneys are not squandered to 
promote special interests or to help the 
government compete with _ legitimate 
business. 

Lately, when we read the report of the 
public printer, issued in January, we were 
struck by a number of statements that not 
only have a direct bearing on the waste 
of taxpayers’ money but also shows how 
the government is encroaching on legiti- 
mate business. Listen: 

“During the last ten years 10,503,405 
copies of publications ordered by the 
various departments and _ establishments 
of the government for official use or free 
distribution have failed of that purpose 
and have been sold as waste paper. In 
the same period 7,470,935 copies of pub- 
lications available for sale by the super- 
intendent of documents have likewise 
become obsolete or otherwise unsalable.” 
(Annual report of Public Printer Carter, 
page 41.) 

These are evidently all government 
publications, issued for the enlightenment 
of the taxpayer, although the statement 
“official use or free distribution” may 
mean something else. Nobody can blame 
the government for printing its own pub- 
lications when it is equipped to do s 
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put this is something else again (still 
quoting from the report of the public 
printer, page 29): ie 

“Of one commerce publication alone, a 
116-page illustrated pamphlet relating to 
Furniture, Its Selection and Use, 500,000 
copies were printed in May, 1931, for 
sile by the superintendent at twenty 
cents per copy. The director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
which prepared the report for the depart- 
ment of commerce, insisted that the half 
million copies would be needed immedi- 
ately to supply the public demand for 
advice on the selection and use of furni- 
ture. However, to date, only about one- 
fifth of the copies have been sold and the 
bulk of these were bought by furniture 
manufactureres and dealers for redistri- 
bution to prospective customers. The de- 
partment of commerce ordered only 2,000 
copies for its own use. 

“The total printing and _ binding 
charge for the furniture pamphlet was 
$29,731.40 of which $28,672.73 was 
paid by the superintendent of documents 
for the half million sales copies. 

This hurts. Not so much for the 


money loss which is nominal, but be- ° 


cause of the principles involved. 

First of all there is the principle of 
equality of benefits guaranteed all Amer- 
ican citizens by the constitution. Here 
a single industry is singled out for bene- 
fits not available to any other industry; 
a private enterprise is exploited and the 
taxpayers as a whole must foot the bill. 
The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation is composed of two hundred lead- 
ing timber owners, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers of forest prod- 
ucts. The object of these interests was to 
extend the use of their products, to ad- 
vertise their business. 

Then there is the principle of govern- 
ment competition with its own mémbers, 
with the very men who pay the taxes for 
its upkeep. Here is a thirty thousand 
dollar printing order going to a govern- 
ment-operated printing plant that should 
have gone to a commercial printer, to a 


concern helping to keep up government. 
Drawn out to its final conclusion, govern- 
ment paternalism means only one thing: 
the ruin of private business. 





Lubrication of Printing 
Machinery 


“The object of lubrication is that the 
lubricant should attach itself to the rub- 
bing surfaces and form between them a 
film which, under the prevailing condi- 
tions of speed, pressure and temperature, 
will not be squeezed out, but will keep 
the frictional surfaces apart; this object 
is not always attained,” said Mr. H. J. 
Nicholson of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
Ltd., in a recent lecture. 

“In a well-lubricated bearing the rub- 
bing surfaces never touch one another, 
and the friction is entirely dependent 
upon the lubricant. The body of the oil 
should be heavy enough to maintain the 
lubricating film with safety, yet sufh- 
ciently light to avoid undue fluid friction. 
For instance: Firstly, the plate and im- 
pression cylinder bearings of a large ro- 
tary press, the bearing loads of which are 
heavy, the speed relatively high and the 
clearances between the journals and the 
bearings fine, call for an oil of fairly 
heavy body which will form and main- | 
tain an effective lubricating film that will 
not be squeezed out by the pressure im- 
posed nor ruptured by the vibratory or 
pulsatory shocks to which the bearings 
are subjected. Secondly, in the linotype 
machine the bearings are small and cArry 
light loads. In this case a light-bodied 
oil is essential. If an oil too heavy in 
body be employed, the fluid friction will 
be considerably higher, necessitating in- 
creased power to drive the machine. If an 
oil of such light body as is required for the 
linotype machine were used in the heavily 
loaded bearings of a rotary press, the 
separating film would not be maintained, 
and there would be danger of metallic 
contact, over-heating and excessive wear.” 
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The “Special Job”’ Is Now Routine . 
and More Profitable On the 


Thomson “‘Colt’s Armory’ |' 
with Brighten Roll Leaf Feede;| . 


Embossing and Stamping in ALL COLORS, 
Pure White and Metallic shades, on all 
materials and papers. 


WITH ONE IMPRESSION! 
NO MORE LOSS OF REGISTER 
NO MORE BRONZING 
NO MORE DUSTING 
NO MORE SIZING 


INVESTIGATE! 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS COMPAR! 


New York: 65 Duane St. 
Chicago: 701 S. Dearborn St. Boston: 95 South St 


THOMSON- NATIONAL PRESS C7. 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. | 
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HOMSON ‘‘COLT'S ARMORY'’ PRESS 
wiTH BRIGHTEN ROLL LEAF FEEDER 


HE “JUNIOR” 


Single Draw Model 
With "THOMSON" 
ELECTRIC DIE HEATER 


The Roll Leaf Feeder attached as above shown does not interfere with the 
egular ink printing functions of the press. No mechanical change is necessary 
lo change from one operation to the other. 























































Fittieth “Business Anniversary 





of J. Edgar Lee 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


Firty years of employment and 
service with practically one concern 
and in one line of business, that is the 
notable record of J. Edgar Lee, president 
of the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. On March 1, 
1932, Mr. Lee celebrated his fiftieth an- 
Niversary in the printing machinery and 
supply business and was the recipient of 
many telegrams and letters from friends 
in the graphic arts industry in numerous 
parts of the United States. 

J. Edgar Lee was born in Chicago, 
January 7, 1866. He is the son of the 
late James L. Lee, a pioneer printer of 
the midwest and one of the founders 
of the famous firm of Shniedewend & 
Lee, Chicago. J. Edgar was graduated 
from the Hoffman Avenue High School, 
Chicago, in January 1882. On March 1, 
1882, he commenced work as an errand 
boy and collector with Shniedewend & 
Lee, electrotypers and dealers in Camp- 
bell printing presses and printers’ sup- 
plies. With this firm he advanced in 
rapid succession to the positions of time- 
keeper and cost accountant in the ma- 
chine shop, order and shipping clerk, 
and salesman. 

In the year 1883, Mr. Lee took a 
course in accounting in the Metropolitan 
Business College, Chicago, but owing to 
his important duties at the office, he was 
forced to devote only one-half of each 
day to school work and the other one- 
half to office duties. Despite this strenu- 
ous task, the young student completed 
his business course with more than the 
average credits. 

In 1884, when J. Edgar Lee was only 
eighteen years of age, Shniedewend & 
Lee became incorporated as Shniede- 
wend & Lee Company. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of the new corporation. 








As the business of the Shniedewend 
& Lee Company increased steadily, adgi. 
tional responsibilities were conferred 
upon J. Edgar Lee. At that time th 
company was conducting a manufacty. 





Mr. J. Epcar LEE 


ing, wholesale and retail business in the 
lines of printing machinery, _ printers’ 
supplies and foundry type. Mr. Lee made 
himself thoroughly familiar with thes 
various lines of product and it was not 
long before he took entire charge of the 
company’s order and shipping depart- 
ments, including the business correspond- 
ence, and in each one he had several 
assistants working under his personal 
direction. 

Then, in 1887, the plant of the com 
pany was almost entirely destroyed by 
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fre. Not to be discouraged by this dis- 
aster, the company immediately occupied 
temporary quarters in a nearby building 
yntil the former structure was re-built 
with increased floor space. The details 
of adjusting the insurance, moving and 
removing, added greatly to the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon J. Edgar Lee. 

By the year 1890, the business had 
expanded to such an extent that the 
company found it necessary to have a 
new and larger factory building; this 
was constructed at 2529 to 2547 Leo 
Street and the plant moved there. The 
downtown office and salesroom were 
continued at 303-305 Dearborn street 
with J. Edgar Lee in charge. 

The great Columbian exposition was 
held in Chicago in 1893; yet this year 
marked a period of financial depression 
and the Shniedewend & Lee Company 
failed in business. On December 1 of 
that year the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany was incorporated and succeeded to 
the business formerly conducted by the 
Shniedewend & Lee Company. J. Edgar 
Lee was elected treasurer and general 
manager of the new organization and 
from that time on has been the head of 
the Challenge Machinery Company. For 
many years, however, James L. Lee, 
father of J. Edgar Lee, served as presi- 
dent of the company, but after his death 
on September 17, 1917, J. Edgar Lee was 
elected president of the company. 

In 1903 the plant of the Challenge 
Machinery Company was moved to 
Grand Haven, Michigan, where it oc- 
cupied a newly-erected daylight factory 
building with about 50,000 square feet of 
floor space. (The present enlarged manu- 
facturing plant has more than 75,000 
square feet of floor space.) A large ware- 
house and salesroom were retained in 
Chicago. 

The business grew rapidly, and in 
1907 a spacious grey iron foundry was 
added to the Grand Haven plant. For 
a long time this addition to the plant’s 
facilities had been one of J. Edgar Lee’s 
ambitions. To see it realized meant a 
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wonderful improvement in the company’s 
service to the printing and publishing in- 
dustry, not only in time of delivery but 
also in the quality of all the Challenge 
machinery and material produced. 

The company has earned a splendid 
reputation in all parts of the world 
where good letterpress printing is done. 
Mr. Lee has invented and patented nu- 
merous machines and devices for use in 
the graphic arts. He has had extensive 
technical training in electrotyping, ma- 
chine shop work, printing press work, 
and in preparing scientific layouts for 
floor plans for printing and publishing 
plants. He has also made a specialty of 
designing patent plate-mounting systems 
and registering devices, especially as they 
relate to register for color printing plates 
and narrow margins. He has always 
taken a keen interest in the business ac- 
tivities of printers’ organizations and has 
attended a large number of the national 
conventions of the United Typothetae of 
America and the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. 

J. Edgar Lee has given liberally of his 
time and talents in civic affairs: In 1906 
he was elected a member of the Grand 
Haven City Council and served it for a 
two-year term. In 1906 he was elected a 
member of the Grand Haven board of 
trade and served as its president for ten 
years consecutively up to the time of that 
organization’s discontinuance. In 1914 
Mr. Lee was appointed a member of the 
Grand Haven city charter commission, 
consisting of seven members, and he 
served for nearly two years. 

Mr. Lee owns a fine home in Grand 
Haven. He has a “hobby” for motor car 
travel and usually spends the winter 
either in Florida or California. Among 
his most interesting collections are steel 
engravings of ““The Wagoner,” published 
in 1771, and of “The Country Wake,” 
published in 1776; a reproduction of the 
relief, “Human Life,” hammered in cop- 
per by Thorwaldsen; many books on print- 
ing subjects and a complete file of The 
Inland Printer, beginning with Volume I. 


Mr. Lee has been editor of The Priny 
ers’ Album, the well-known house maga. 
zine published by the Challenge Machin. 
ery Company, ever since the death of his 
father. He has one son, J. Wesley Lee 
who is vice-president of the Challenge 
Machinery Company. 


Safety in Good Lighting 

Mr. J. S. Dow, Hon. Secretary of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Lon- 
don, spoke on “Factory Illumination jn 
Relation to Safety” at a recent meeting 
of the London Industrial Safety First 
Committee. He said that Mr. R. £, 
Simpson, in a paper before the American 


Illuminating Engineering Society, had ex. 
pressed the view that roughly 15 per 


‘ cent of industrial accidents in the United 


States (which occasioned an annual |oss 
of more than a billion dollars) were at- 
tributable to inadequate lighting. This 
served to show that it was false economy 
to grudge the cost of furnishing adequate 
illumination in factories. Conditions of 
lighting that gave rise to danger almost 
always also resulted in poor work. Thus, 
a dim and feeble illumination, when it 
was a source of danger, led to a feeling 
of apprehension and _ hesitation, which 
inevitably slowed down the production, 
whereas ample illumination resulted in a 
feeling of confidence. Good lighting re- 
moved drawbacks that handicapped the 
worker and made it possible for him to 
put forth his best efforts. Mr. Dow ex- 
plained how the chief requirements of 
good lighting—First, sufficient illumi- 
nation; second, absence of glare; third, 
elimination of troublesome shadows, and 
fourth, steadiness of light—may be met. 
Of special importance, he said, are 
white-colored paints and distempers for 
walls and ceilings, so as diffusely to re- 
flect the light, and the provision of a 
proper maintenance scheme to ensure 
lamps and fittings being kept in good 
condition. Good lighting means more 
safety, better production. 
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New Inventions and Equipment 
By Martin Heir 


Novel Display Idea 

Oscar Pogue of The Rio Grande Re- 
view, Fabens, Texas, sends us an idea 
that has much merit. When posters or 
show cards are displayed in shop win- 
dows pasted onto the glass it is necessary 
to use stickers to hold them in place. 
This is objectionable because it is un- 
ghtly. Mr. Pogue’s idea is to drill 
holes in the corners of the poster and 
cover these holes with gummed stickers 
with the gum on the printed side. Thus 
only as much of the sticker as covers the 
hole will be exposed to view. It is also 
an easy matter to remove the poster from 
the window, as only a small part of the 
sticker contacts the glass. 


The Blind to Read Ordinary 
Printing ° 

Some years ago Walker Bros. of Lon- 
don were instrumental in bringing about 
one of the most important developments 
in printing for the blind by making it 
possible to produce the Braille characters 
on both sides of a sheet instead of one 
side only, thus reducing the bulk of 
books by 50 per cent and materially af- 
fecting the cost. This was a real boon, but 
it pales into insignificance when com- 
pared with the invention of two French- 
men, Thomas and Conland, who have de- 
vised an apparatus by which ordinary 
print can be made legible for the blind. 
The apparatus is called the photoelectro- 
graph. A ray of light is made to pass 
over the printed page, and as each letter 
is illuminated the corresponding letter is 
presented in relief and in magnified form 
in another part of the machine where the 
blind reader identifies it by touch. Not 
only ordinary print, but Braille can be 
tead with the machine; in the latter case 
it has the advantage that the Braille 
characters can be printed with ink on a 


smooth page and need be no larger than 
ordinary type, thus reducing Braille types 
to a convenient size and making them 
cheaper and easier to produce than 
hitherto. 


New Proofpress Idea 


A machinist operator in Oslo, Norway, 
has invented a device by which proofs 
may be taken of linotype or intertype 
slugs while in the making; that is, as 
soon as the slug is cast and ejected a 
proof is taken of it. We do not know 
how the device operates, but we know 
that a fairly large-size corporation has 
taken over the invention for its develop- 
ment and soon will have the device on 
the market. The idea is to save time on 
the daily newspaper; when the operator 
has finished his take, the proof is ready 
for the proofroom where the takes are 
assembled according to number. 


Typewriter Keyboard on Linotypes 


According to Mechanical Bulletin No. 
64 of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, a standard typewriter 
keyboard may be substituted for the 
standard keyboard on linotype and inter- 
typbe machines. Andrew Good, head of 
the printing department at Union High 
School, Fullerton, California, is the in- 
ventor. 

The standard typewriter keyboard car- 
ries forty-four keys which, with the shift 
key, gives eighty-eight characters. In 
order to take care of the ninety channels 
in the composing machine magazine, 
Mr. Good has added one more character 
key which, with the shift key, gives a 
total of ninety characters. Two small 
keys at the extreme right of the key- 
board are additional shift keys which 
handle small-caps. The space bar of the 
typewriter keyboard has been divided 
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into three parts. The long section at the 
extreme right is for spacebands; the two 
short sections are for em and en quads. 

Solenoids actuate the keys. One sole- 
noid is located over each key of the reg- 
ular keyboard. When any key of the sub- 
stitute keyboard is depressed, the corre- 
sponding solenoid is energized and its 
plunger depresses a key of the machine 
keyboard. Mats will continue to fall as 
long as the key is depressed. If only a 
light, short touch is given, only one mat 
will be dropped. By means of the shift 
key, each key of the substitute keyboard 
may be connected at will to either of two 
solenoids. Thus if the 4 key is depressed, 
the solenoid immediately over the lower 
case a key of the machine keyboard will 
be actuated. If the A key and the shift 
key are depressed simultaneously, the 
solenoid over the cap 4 key of the ma- 
chine keyboard will be actuated. 

The foregoing paragraph applies to the 
operation of the keyboard when used 
with a straight font of mats, but must be 
modified to cover the use of a font in- 
cluding small-caps. As already men- 
tioned, the keyboard carries two shift 
keys for small-caps. Each of the twenty- 
six letter keys may be connected at will 
to any of three solenoids by employing 
the small-cap shift key. If, for example, 
the A key is depressed while the small- 
cap button is in operating position, the 
solenoid over the small-cap A of the ma- 
chine keyboard will be actuated. , 

The solenoids receive their current 
from a 24-volt transformer built into 
the substitute keyboard, which can be 
plugged into any 110-volt alternating 
current outlet. Mr. Good says that he 
can also operate his keyboard with direct 
current. 


New Platen Press Vibrators 


A. E. King, 476 Roosevelt Street, 
Fresno, California, has patented a new 
kind of vibrator for Chandler & Price 
presses. It gives complete distribution on 
all three form rollers without causing the 
rollers to. drag or slur. Specially de- 


signed roller trucks are furnished with 
the attachment, which is transferable 
from one press to another of the same 
size. The shrinkage of the roller js taken 
care of by a simple but positive adjust. 
ment provided for setting the vibrato 
roller to the composition roller, 


The Tintography Process 


The new and novel effect in colo 
printing is always a welcome guest to the 
up-to-date printer. To be able to produc 
something that the world at large don't 
know anything about, especially if it cap 
be done by simple means, is the aim of 
every worthwhile printer; anything that 
can help him to do so is highly appre. 
ciated. Such a help is Tintography, a 
patented letterpress process which enables 
printers to obtain unlimited color effects 
in stipple without engraved plates or 
costly machinery and tools, chemicals or 
expensive supplies. The regular cylinder 
or platen press is used, regular ink, regu. 
lar rollers. Any smooth, type-high block 
may be used as the foundation, such as q 
halftone or tint-block. This plate is not 
cut, etched, marked, or engraved in any 
way, but is immediateley ready for the 
press. The rollers contact its entire surface 
at every revolution of the press and no 
frisket used. This result is obtained by 
treating the surface of a regularly printed 
impression of the key-form, filling in the 
areas in which you wish the color to 
appear. Every color unit on the sheet is 
treated and the sheet fed through the 
press (to guides.) This activates the plate 
so that it will thereafter give off its color 
where wanted, but nowhere else. It alo 
automatically registers all color units with 
each other and with the edge of the 
sheet. Thus, as an example, you may 
print a four-color process plate’ from one 
halftone. 

Another method by which unusual 
color effects may be obtained from a tint 
plate is to place a piece of burlap, lace, of 
other material of a heavy texture under 
the tympan of the platen or drawshett 
of the cylinder. This may be varied for 
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any desirable pattern, as borders, orna- 
ments, decorations, etc., all depending on 


the skill and ability of the warkman. 


Quadding Out Intertype Lines 


Intertype machines are now obtainable 
with a device which automatically either 
quads or centers any length of line on 
any slug up to forty-two picas with or 
without spacebands. It is claimed that 
this new invention will greatly facilitate 
and at the same time reduce the cost of 
production on machine composition, be- 
cause the attention of the operator, here- 
tofore distracted by hand-quadding cen- 
tered or short lines, can now be devoted 
to uninterrupted production. With the 
new quadding and centering device, the 
operator merely sends in the short lines 
without quads and proceeds to the next 
line of composition, while the machine 
quads out the line automatically. 


Improved Water Soluble Ink 


As we progress in means and methods 
of producing printed material we en- 
counter many difficult problems that de- 
mand immediate attention. Such, for 
instance, is rotogravure production of 
food and cosmetic containers. The inks 
used for such production are rather ex- 
pensive and in many cases represent dis- 
tinct fire hazards; their odors are also ob- 
jectionable. For such printing penetra- 
tion is one of the results desired; that’s 
why solvents are used. Glucos has also 
been used but found unsatisfactory be- 
cause it gums up the presses. Now the 
Glyco Products Company, Brooklyn, 
claims to have, in conjunction with a 
large dyestuff manufacturer, developed a 
water soluble ink that has no such ob- 
jections. It brings no fire hazard nor bad 
odors, does not run, nor has an oily 
finish, Printing done with this ink is 
water repellant to a considerable degree; 
samples immersed in water for forty- 
eight hours showed no sign of fading or 
bleeding. It may also be used to advan- 
tage for printing on metal, rubber, tex- 
tiles, leather, wood, etc. 








San Francisco stock of used 
printing machinery and 
equipment for sale on terms 


This equipment has been specially 
priced to effect immediate sale: 
i—Miehle cylinder press No. 1, with spiral 


gears, cross feeder, extension pile deliv- 
ery and D.C. motor. 


2—Miehle cylinder presses No. 1, with spiral 
gears and D.C. motors. 


i—Miehle cylinder press No. 2, spiral gears 
and D.C. motor. 


i—Miehle cylinder press No. 4, spiral gears, 
Dexter swing back feeder, extension de- 
livery and A.C. motor. 


i—Campbell cylinder press, 2-revolution, 4- 
page, 8-column. 


i—Miehle cylinder press, Pony with Dexter 
Automatic feeder, A.C. motor. 


{—Cottrell cylinder press with four rollers, 
bed 26x37. 


i—Camphbell 
bed 22x28. 


i—Hoe Drum cylinder press, bed 28x42. 
i—Cottrell Drum cylinder press, bed 32x46. 
i—Campbell Drum cylinder press, bed 32x46. 


2—Miehle Verticals with D.C. electrical equip- 
ment. 


i—Chandler & Price New Series, bed 12x18. 
i—Chandler & Price New Series, 14!/2x22. 
i—Chandler & Price New Series, 10x15. 
i—Chandler & Price Regular Series, 12x18. 
i—Chandler & Price Regular Series, 10x15. 
i—Chandler & Price Regular Series, 8x{2. 


3—Chandler & Price New Series, 8x!2 with 
Miller automatic envelope feeders. 


i—Berkeley Rotary envelope press. 
i—Envelope making machine, 634. 
2—Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machines, 28x42. 
i—Dexter Folder, 32x46. 

i—Mentges Folder, 14x20. 


i—Oswego 34” full automatic paper cutter, 
power. 


i—Hoe 34” automatic paper cutter, power. 
We also have a large stock of secondhand 
type cabinets, foundry type, stones, type 
cases, proof presses, quoins, perforators, 
punches and galleys. 


cylinder press, 2-revolution, 


For prices, conditions and other details 
write, phone or wire 


Pacific States Machinery 
& Supply Co., Ltd. 


163 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone Douglas 3007 
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Gravure and Letterpress Machine 

The Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company has installed a com- 
bination letterpress and gravure machine 
in the plant of an East Orange (N. J.) 
printer, said to be the first press of its 
kind ever built in this country. It is a 
sheet-fed four color machine, about fifty 
feet in length. Naturally, the machine 
has a number of novel features, for in- 
stance, printing two colors on each side 
of the sheet as it travels through the 
press. As we understand it, the press 
was designed especially for the printing of 
a monthly magazine of excellent appear- 
ance. 


Magazine Wrapping Machine 

A prominent Boston printing concern, 
publishing a monthly magazine of large 
circulation, was confronted with the 
problem of wrapping this magazine and 
preparing it for the mails in an efficient 
manner. Each month it was necessary to 
hire from eighteen to twenty girls extra 
and also to take help from different de- 
partments, thereby demoralizing the en- 
tire bindery force. After searching the 
market for two years for a machine to 
perform this work, they decided to have 
a special machine designed and built to 
solve their problem. 

The problem was given to a well- 
known engineer who designed and built 
a machine which solved the problem in a 
most satisfactory manner. The drawings 
for this special machine were started the 
early part of June of last year, the ma- 
chine built, and the November issue of 
the magazine was wrapped on the ma- 
chine and put in the mailbag by one girl 
and two men. 

The magazines are automatically fed 
and the wrappers automatically or hand 
fed, with safety devices to feed the maga- 
zine only when a wrapper is in position 
to be wrapped around the magazine. It 
can be equipped with an automatic ad- 
dressing machine, such as the Elliott ad- 
dressing system, thereby taking the wrap- 
per from a roll of paper, the address. 
corner mark, and postage permit printed 


on the wrapper, the wrapper pasted and 


fed into the wrapping machine and 


wrapped around the magazine at high 
speeds. It is planned to install a cop. 
veyor system to convey the wrapped mag. 
azine direct to the mailbag. Fred W 
Barkley and associates, Boston, are the 
engineers and builders of this equipment, 


A Transparent Ruler 


The ‘Transparent Ruler Company 
Hartford, Conn., announces a transpar. 
ent ruler for use in making designs, mak. 
ing up dummies, etc. It has vertical and 
parallel lines, % of an inch both ways 
which enables the user to obtain absolute 
accuracy in his work. For example: To 
draw a marginal line around a sheet of 
paper 4 inch wide cover the bottom edge 
of the sheet with the fourth line on the 
ruler and draw a line across the sheet, 
Draw similar lines on the other three 
edges of the sheet, and there you have 
your margin. Not one dot was necessary 
before drawing your margin. 


The Silvertone Process 


For years we have been looking for a 
process that would make it possible to re- 
produce type matter and engraved plates 
acceptably for use as stereotype plates 
both for letterpress and rotary printing; 
but we have not made much progress. 
Now, however, there seemes to be some- 
thing doing; the Silvertone process has 
been established on a commercial basis 
after seven years of experimenting. 

The Silvertone itself is a special paper 
mache base, chemically treated, on which 
have been filmed and placed several dif- 
ferent layers of metallic emulsions. The 
face is smooth to such a degree that the 
original plate, no matter how fine the 
screen, is not affected by the grain of the 
texture of the paper mache base; the sum 
total of metallic film is of such a thick- 
ness that the impression made in the Sil- 
vertone is in the film and the special 
paper mache base acts only as a vehicle 
or carrier for the films. 

The molding is done under direct 


pressure. The flexible, rubbery Silvertone 
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is placed on the form to be reproduced 
with its smooth, glass-like face down 
next to the type. The back of the Silver- 
tone has also been specially treated, and 
this surface, too, is free from any grain 
marks which might affect the impression. 

On top of the Silvertone is placed a 
witable packing material, or series of 
blanketing, depending upon the nature of 
the form to be duplicated. Various com- 
hinations for molding and drying have 
hen developed for halftones, line cuts 
and type matter, and combinations of any 
two or all three. 


New Kluge Unit 

Brandtjen & Kluge, press manufactur- 
ers of St. Paul, have increased their line 
of presses with a 12 by 18 unit now on 
exhibit in all their branches. The new ma- 
chine has all the features of the 10 by 15 
machine which was placed on the market 
last June, such as wide legspread and 
heavy base and side frame, placing the 
weight where it contributes most to posi- 
tive rigidity. Balancing this, aluminum 
alloys have been used in constructing the 
reciprocating parts, assuring stability and 
absence of vibration. The belt pulley is 
placed on the inside and attached to the 
fy wheel, insuring smooth and steady 
running. 

Other noteworthy features include the 
pile jogger, which automatically lowers 
as it is filled and has a capacity of twelve 
inches of flat stock; the stock shelf, 
which is designed to save time and steps 
in keeping the magazine filled, and an 
improved type of suction fingers on the 
delivery arm, which are adjustable in any 
direction. 

The new press has a simple and easily 
accessible ink fountain. The distributing 
tollers, of which there are two composi- 
tion and one metal rider, operate between 
the fountain and the disk. The lower two 
sts of rollers, composed of four form 
tollers and two vibrators, operate from 
the disk to the form, never touching the 
fountain or the distributing rollers. By 
this method only that ink which is 











AS EASY AS PROOFING 


Make your own stereotype 
mats of those forms and cuts... 
run two or more up...file the 
mat away for the repeat job. 


Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 












Buyers 4 Quality 





@> 
~ Your Orders 
Shipped Promptly 
Priced Cttractively 
Write Jo-day a em and Prices 


ROCHESTER 


RIBBON « CARBON &2: 


36 Browns Race 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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thoroughly distributed is conveyed to the 
form. Vibrating and riding rollers are 
adjustable to contact with the composi- 
tion rollers, thus offering no resistance to 
the turning of these rollers. 


The S. W. Gas Burner 


B. W. Steel, 1133 Maple Avenue, Los 
Angeles, announces that the S. W. Con- 
trolled Burner is particularly adapted to 
the late models Miehle Vertical and Hori- 
zontal presses. With this burner the press 
may be run with full color at top speed 
without sleepsheeting and fear of offset. 
It saves jogging and reduces spoilage. 
At least, that is what is claimed for it by 
the manufacturer and attested to by sat- 
isfied users. 


Ready-Mixed Gold Ink 


An eastern ink manufacturer an- 
nounces that he has perfected and is 
marketing a ready-mixed gold ink. 

“These ready-mixed metallic inks are 
an entirely different proposition from 
inks which are mixed in the pressroom. 
The metals have no varnish absorption, 
which means that the vehicle to hold 
them in suspension must be entirely dif- 
ferent from ordinary printing ink. 

“In the first place the pressman must 
be careful. New, soft, tacky rollers, and 


March 


as few rollers as possible, set to just 
touch the form, is a necessity. A sof 
packing is also advisable. If too much 
impression is used, it causes a slur and 
does not give a smooth printing surfag 
You should, however, carry as much ink 
as the subject will allow, being carefy 
that as little squeeze as possible is used, 

“We would also state that the best re. 
sults from ready-mixed metallic inks ar 
obtained on a press with a rotary motion 
and, that it is hard to get an A-] resul 
on a job or platen press. 

“The stock which is used also has 
lot to do with the finished results, Py. 
pers with a soft finish absorb the varnish, 
allowing the powder to remain on the 
surface with no binder, with the resyl 
that it can be very easily rubbed off and 
looks flat. Papers with a hard, smooth 
finish are at all times desirable.” 


On Setting Rollers 


There are two or three ways of setting 
the rollers on a flat-bed machine. The 
rule of thumb method is to set by the 
slab. An improvement on that method js 
provided by the use of three strips of 
blank paper and by placing them one on 
top of the other and the rollers on top— 
by pulling at the middle piece, a fairly 
fine adjustment is possible. 








CHESTERFIELD MAKE-READY TISSUE 











“MADE WITHOUT 
A GRAIN” 


\j 








FOR PRINTERS 
001 Thickness—3000 Lin. Ft. 


iS Inch Rolls........ $ 6.00 
20 «=6inch Rolls........ 8.00 
75 6 6 men Relk......... 10.00 
38!/, Inch Rolls........ 15.40 








THE JOHNSTON PAPER CO., 317 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
.002 Thickness—2000 Lin. Ft. 


19'/> Inch Rolls........ $ 7.00 


25!/> Inch Rolls........ 9.50 
38!/5 Inch Rolls........ 13.50 
48 Inch Rolls........ 17.50 
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yacuum Cup Pulleys 


Trouble from slipping belts is a thing 
of the past, according to a circular re- 
ently received from the Keystone Engi- 
ering Company, Detroit. This concern 
is manufacturing and marketing vacuum 
cup pulleys which, according to their 
construction, practically seal the belt to 
the pulley at the vacuum contacts, al- 
though it has a perfect freedom of travel. 
The advantages claimed for these pul- 
leys are increased life of the belt, in- 
creased production with decreased power 
cst and reduced overhead; tight belts 
are eliminated and belt dressing is only 
necessary aS a preservative of the belt; 
the life of motors and bearings are in- 
creased. The principle of the thing is as 
follows: The force of vacuum holds the 
helt and pulley tightly together. This 
vacuum is created in the cups as the belt 
travels over it. As the belt reaches the 
cups the air is forced out, leaving a vac- 
uum that sucks on the belt and holds it in 
place. This force is broken as the pulley 
completes its revolution. 


§ & M Gauge 


The S & M Gauge for platen presses is 
the result of numerous experiments and 
severe tests under regular working condi- 
tions. 

The manufacturers have endeavored to 
give to the printing trade a gauge which 
would not only satisfy themselves but 
would meet with the approval of prac- 
tical pressmen everywhere. Simplicity and 
strength were the first points which were 
observed throughout its construction. It 
has a positive grip directly on the feed 
edge of the gauge making it immovable 
and at the same time rendering it impos- 
sible for the sheet to slip under. It is 
tasy to adjust to position and can be used 
at the extreme lower edge of the platen 
without trouble. The locking device is 
aheavy knurled cap-screw designed to be 
tightened only with the fingers, which 
locks the gauge and tongue in position 
with one operation. 
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size 18x!8 and type high size 


REPUBLIC 


311 N. Des Plaines St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 718 Atlaatic Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., 214 North Sixth St. 
San Francisco, Calif., 156 Second St. 
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Rubber Plates 
are dependable 


Our new READCO oil resisting rubber Is 
} now available after ten years of experi- 


Every printing house should have some- 
f one who can do some rubber engraving. 
f We will gladly explain to anyone in your 


} New price on READCO material Is 3 
cents per square inch for patent base 


12x18, 
ranging to larger sizes as you would want. 


) Thirty years at making rubber plates 


|} Engraving & Designing Co. 
Chicago, Mil. 
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; Sunday Telegram Plant 
, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

$ SELLING PIECEMEAL 

2 


Everything reasonably priced for 

quick sale. 

LINOTYPES—Electric Metal Pots. 

3 Model 8, 2 Model 5, 1 Model 14. 
Equipped with A.C. Motor Equipment 
and Margach Metal Feeders. 

2 LUDLOW CASTERS—Electric Pots, 
Margach Metal Feeders, 5 Cabinets of 
Matrix. List sent on request. 

HOE PRESS—24 full page size, 8 col. 
or 48 page Tabloid. Turtles, Chases, 
complete Stereotype Machinery. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


¢ 2 AD MAN CABINETS. 
¢ 12 ft. Steel Newspaper Make-Up Table. 
§ ELROD MATERIAL MAKER 

§ PROOF PRESS. 

§ 400 pieces Steel Base, 12 em, 1 to 4 col. 
: 300 Assorted Galleys and Cabinets. 


Write, Telephone or Wire 


‘Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Sts. 
i PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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British Industries Fair 


The British Industries Fair was held 
at the Olympia in London from February 
22 to March 3. As usual the printing 
machinery section, although diminished 
considerably in volume compared with 
former years, contained much of interest 
to printers. The following were machines 
attracting considerable attention: Camco 
Ltd., London, exhibited a small folder 
with a built-in automatic pile feeder, per- 
haps the first machine of its kind built in 
England. In the same exhibit was found 
a British made Rosback automatic con- 
tinuous stitcher. As we understand it 
Camco has purchased the patent and 
manufacturing rights for this machine 
in the whole world outside of America. 
A British made condition-machine was 
also shown by Camco. In this machine 
each sheet is treated individually on both 
sides with a blast of air heated by gas 
or electricity provided by the machine. 
No grippers being used, the machine does 
not distort the sheets in any way. The 
manufacturers claim that this is the most 
natural and effective way of curing 
“green” stock and of avoiding paper 
stretch and curling on the press. 


William Crosland Ltd., exhibited a self- 
clamp cutting machine and the Crosland 
cutting, creasing, and embossing press. 
This machine is now fitted with a cutting 
plate mounted on a spring-loaded hinge 
about which the plate may be swivelled 
to give easy access to the underlay sheet, 
thereby facilitating makeready. 


The Cundall Folding Machine Com- 
pany exhibited a universal folder suit- 
able for all kinds of printed matter, 
which was fitted with self-registering 
feed, five folds, slitters, scorers, perfor- 
ators, and automatic stackers for all folds. 
The machine will fold any weight of 
paper and will deal with work from four 
to sixty-four pages. Another folder is 
made for use in large offices for folding 
of statements, invoices, etc. A machine 
for folding narrow strip work was also 
shown. It will take long narrow strips 


of paper such as are produced by printin 
coupons several up. The sheet is fed and 
registered to the longest side of the Paper 
folded once or twice, making four, six = 
eight-page booklets, then slit into any 
number of signatures and automatically 
knocked-up in the stacking operations. 

A combined gumming and invisible 
perforating machine for office forms in 
multiple sets was exhibited by Hampson 
Bettridge & Co., Ltd. This is the machine 
that gathers, gums, and perforates jp. 
voices in sets up to ten copies in one 
operation and in perfect register. 

Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., exhibited 
among other things a sheet-fed intaglio 
machine, the largest of the three sizes in 
which this machine is obtainable. |t 
prints from thin copper plates and js 
fitted with special quick-drying apparatus 
which fully dries the sheets by air after 
printing. 

The Monotype Corporation, Ltd., ex- 
hibited a monotype with an attachment 
for automatically inserting individual 
leads into the composition, said to be a 
distinct time and effort saver. 

The “Nodes” typecaster was an inno- 
vation. It was shown by the Williams 
Engineering Co., Ltd. It casts type from 
3 to 108 pts. from the matrices of the 
well-known typesetting machines. The 
“Nodes” automatic fudge plate caster 
was also shown. This machine casts six 
fudge plates a minute for use in the 
fudge boxes of daily newspapers. 


New Tornado Blower 


The Breuer Electric Manufacturing Co., 
852 Blackhawk Street, Chicago, announces 
a new portable electric blower, the Tor- 
nado Model 4, for blowing dust out of 
motors and machinery parts, vacuum 
cleaning bins, and stock rooms, and 
spraying insecticides, etc. This new 
blower is almost identical in design and 
construction to the large heavy duty line 
of Tornado blowers, being slightly small- 
er over all and thus lower in price. The 
Tornado Model 4 possesses ample power 
to do a first class cleaning job. 
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A Noiseless Composing ‘Room— 


By Our STAFF WRITER 








What the Future May Have in Store for Our Compositors 








Ir oNE walks into the composing 

room of the San Francisco Chronicle 
on a busy night he will be astounded at 
the near absence of noise. One can hardly 
believe his ears as the eyes peer at some 
forty linecasting machines in their usual 
rows and at once wonders whether the 
machines are shut down. There is a faint 
musical clicking sound somewhat like two 
machines merging their composite noises, 
but heard at a faraway distance. The 
astonishment is so great to the observer 
that he walks post-haste to the rows of 
machines and is still more astonished to 
see some forty operators calmly working 
the keyboards of their respective machines 
and the latter automatically functioning 
as to casting of slugs and distributing of 
matrices as of the usual custom. 

And yet! The composite of all the 
usual medley of noises have been ab- 
sorbed or dissipated to an almost imper- 
ceptible degree! What an atmosphere! 
To witness and feel a busy, modern news- 
paper composing room almost trans- 
formed to a cloistered hall where silence 
is golden, but talk and all action not re- 
pressed! Another astonishment—when 
one converses to another in this com- 
posing room there seems to be a clarity 
of voice and ease of delivery and under- 
standing. In other words, conversation 
just rolls on without effort or strain and 
one feels unimpaired, unrestrained, and 
unfatigued. He knows the listener hears 
everything that is spoken to him, and 
their conversation disturbs nor distracts 
not those elsewhere, and vice versa. 

What then is the mystery of this re- 
markable composing room which seems 
to defy all habit, experience, and tradi- 


tion of noise bearing and by transforma- 
tion ensconces its compositors, make-up 
men, copy cutters, proofreaders, and en- 
tire force in an atmosphere of quietness, 
notwithstanding the presence of the com- 
plement of usual noise-making machinery 
and apparatus? 

There is no mystery. The ceiling of the 
composing room is simply lined with a 
noise dissipating material in which thou- 
sands of small holes are a part. These 
holes act the same as a silencer on a gun 
or a muffler on an automobile. The vag- 
rant noises strike the multiple of small 
holes in the ceiling, revolve around and 
around until dissipated, and hence are 
not echoed and re-echoed as in the case 
of sound waves within an ordinary con- 
fined room. 

We are not quite sure whether our 
acoustic explanation is quite satisfactory 
to an expert but to, our noise-suffering 
brethren suffice to say that the force work- 
ing in the composing room of the San 
Francisco Chronicle can talk to each 
other and hear undistracted without the 
usual din, and, if need be, can “hear 
themselves think.” 


Desk Pads 


One of our Michigan printer friends 
uses his scrap bond paper for desk pads 
for his customer. He makes these pads 
3% by 5 inches, printing the name of 
his shop and its location in two colors 
at the top of the sheet, and the name of 
the customer in 6-point caps just below 
a line across the sheet. 








Forward March of the ‘Printing Trades 


By Martin HEIR 


Gelatin Printing Surfaces 


The Pinchot-Neumann Holding Cor- 
poration have patented a method whereby 
in the preparation of gelatin printing sur- 
faces (e.g., collotype) a layer of gelatin 
of uniform thickness which is to form the 
printing surface, is first coated on a sheet 
of paper surfaced with a solution of 
starch and sugar, and transferred to the 
metal or other printing surface or sup- 
port. The gelatin may be plain or sensi- 
tized. The paper sheet is coated by 
mounting it on a rigid support, pouring 
the gelatin on the center and working it 
out gradually to the edges. Procedures 
for transferring the gelatin layer are also 
described. British patent No. 349,933. 


No More “Best Ad”? Awards 


The practice of holding competitive 
advertising exhibits in conjunction with 
meetings of advertising groups has fallen 
in favor. Last year “best advertisement” 
contests were frankly questioned by more 
than one spokesman for advertising. 
Among the groups frowning upon such 
awards was the Pacific Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies in its convention at 
Santa Barbara, California, last October. 

The midwinter conference of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association, meet- 
ing at Portland January 5 and 6, when 


it began laying plans for 1932's adver. 
tising achievement week, gave immedi. 
ate attention to the growing disapproval 
of the competitive type of exhibit, 

Speedily adopted by the conference was 
a resolution, introduced by Achievement 
Week Chairman Warren E. Kraft (Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, Seattle), discon. 
tinuing the association’s sponsorship of 
awards for advertising exhibits. 

The resolution expressed the confer. 
ence’s position as follows: 

“Resolved, that it is the sentiment of 
this group that advertising achievement 
week this year shall be operated on the 
basis of local autonomy, and that com- 
petitive exhibits be eliminated from the 
convention. That the president be in- 
structed to assure the Pacific Association 








MONSEN 
QUICK SPACERS 


72 pieces.....++++++++24X72 point 
80 pieces.........++++36X72 point 
76 DICCES 20600000 eeee 72X72 point 
$5 Cash with order. 
We pay the postage. 
Weighs over 20 pounds. 140 square inches, 
Used as Furniture and Quads. Used 
with square hooks as Patent Base. 


THORMOD MONSEN & SON, Inc 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill 
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matched to correct height. 





WILLIAM REID 





ELIMINATE CASTING TROUBLE 


BY KEEPING MOLDS IN GOOD CONDITION 
We repair molds, make special alterations; also make special molds, caps, 
etc. Fully equipped for this work. Send molds to us for service, or in- 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE KNIFE GRINDING 
This is precision work. Knives are straightened, base trued, sharpezed and 
Finish on old style is lapping. 

REID LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MAGAZINE RACKS 
Quotes from users—have found them to be even better than claimed for in 
your advertising—good investment for any shop—very well satisfied— 
heartily recommend its use—more than paid for in saving of time— 
nothing on market to equal it. 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 


Write FOR RACK BOOKLET. 
- 537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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New—Rebuilt 


d GEORGE R. 
= Printers, Binders 
~~ & ay A e T and Lithographers’ 
225 Varick St., NEW YORK Machinery 





Telephone Walker 5-3157 





FOR SALE—AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


1—16” Juengst Gathering, Stitching and Covering Machine. 

1—12” Juengst Gathering, Stitching and Covering Machine. 

1—16” Sheridan Covering Machine. 

i— Seybold Continuous Trimmer. 

i— Roberts Looping and Tying Machine. 

1— Roberts Silk Stitcher. 

1—44” Seybold Paper Cutter. 

1—105 Dexter Double 16 Folder and Cross Feeder. 

1—7/0 Miehle Two Revolution Press with Extension Delivery and 
Cross Feeder. 

2—5/0 Two-Color Miehle Presses, Extension Delivery and Cross 
Feeders. 

1—27” x 40” Miller “Major” Simplex Automatic Press, Complete. 











More Bargains for the Wise Printer 














PERFECTS ENAMEL BOOK MACHINE FINISH 
Case Lots @€ Per Pound ‘ pong Lots alee a 
R Si d Weight 25x38 Basis eams Size an eight 25x38 Basis 
ge gale as 188 § 38x50—90 45 
267 28x42—74 60 s&s. G 
FOLDING ENAMEL BOOK Case Lots §12€ Per Pound 
Case Lots We Per Pound moame one ae eee Basle 
R i Weigh Basi 
oa eS seni PRINT 
Case Lots @C Per Pound 
C28 WHITE POST CARD 
Sheets Size and Weight Per 100 on oa 
14,000 2214%4x443%4—.012 $3.00 294 36x48—64 32 





All prices F.O.B. Chicago 
Write for samples of our other monthly “Specials” 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


600 West Kinzie Street Telephone HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of Advertising Agencies of our desire to 
cooperate with it in every way to im- 
prove the status of advertising. That the 
Pacific Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies be invited and requested to sponsor 
at the convention in Vancouver next 
July an educational, noncompetitive ex- 
hibit of representative advertising cam- 
paigns under various classifications. That 
in addition to the educational exhibit pro- 
vided by the agency group it is under- 
stood that all advertisers and media are 
invited to place at the convention, 
through their local clubs, any further 
noncompetitive exhibits that may be de- 
sired.” 


The Modern Intaglio Process 


When the intaglio process was first 
perfected by Dr. Rolffs and Dr. Mertens, 
it caused much anxiety and alarm among 
experts. This promising process encoun- 
tered the greatest mistrust and reserve, 
for it was generally feared that a real 
revolution would take place in the print- 
ing trade. Soon, however, doubt gave 
way to an ever-increasing sympathy. 
After some necessary improvements, in- 
taglio printing became one of the best 
known methods of reproduction. Now 
it is generally accepted along with the 
other photomechanical printing processes 
in the field of heliography. 

Compared with the very expensive 
heliography, intaglio rotary printing is 
undoubtedly superior in regard to speed, 
cost, and possibilities for mass production. 
Since 1910, the year of its invention, con- 
stant experiments have been made to im- 
prove it, and the process has now reached 
a point in its development, which can 
hardly be surpassed, and no considerable 
further changes are likely to prove neces- 
sary. The process consists of the mechan- 
ical transfer of a photographic picture to 
a copper cylinder or copper plate. All 
parts of the picture are kept intact by a 
reproduction on a sensitive paper with 
the aid of a screen. In the same way let- 
ters and characters can be reproduced. 
The picture thus copied goes through 


several stages of development; fin 
is etched deep, and then the etched cop- 
per plate is ready for printing. Experts 
distinguish intaglio from photogravure 
lithography, and offset printing by the 
term “level printing” and letterpress and 
process work as “relief printing.” Ip 
intaglio the parts that are to be printed 
are engraved into the surface of the Cop- 
per plate. Intaglio printing resembles old 
heliography and engravings made by 
hand. It makes use of the same materials 
and methods as the rtist’s etching- 
process; the only difference is that here 
the reproduction is mechanical. Specially 
built machines, rotaries in the main, 
serve the latter purpose. Cylinders or 
horizontal plate carriers, which are 
cleaned of all superfluous ink by the 
steel blade, print the picture on suitable 
paper. Printing is distinguished as on the 
sheet or from the reel. Newspapers in 
America and abroad employ for the mass 
production of their illustrated sections 
very large rotary presses, which can bring 
out the latest news furnished with illus- 
trations. Our modern methods do not hes- 
itate to reproduce colored photographs by 
this process. Intaglio printing promises 
to win a still greater popularity in the 
future, because it dispenses with stereos 
and can use any printable photographic 
plate. Intaglio printing has found its 
widest use in the costly plates in geo- 
graphical and_ ethnographical _ books. 
Landscapes and city-scenes at home and 
in foreign countries now adorn the works 
of famous explorers. 


ally it 


Important Paper-Making Discovery 


Dr. S. Kawase, professor in the faculty 
of agriculture in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, who is an authority on vegetable 
fibers, has succeeded in making paper 
from the mulberry tree, says the Japan 
Magazine. 

Mulberry bark has been used for Japa- 
nese papermaking in the past, but too 
much time and trouble had to be taken 
for stripping off the bark, which was a 
great obstacle to success. But the pro- 
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Papermakers CLAIM 
But You KNOW 


For quality printing we say that no tympan is better 
than Riegel’s Treated Jute. We also frankly say that 
you do not need such a strong, resilient tympan for 
short run job work or for certain long run jobs. For 
such printing, RIEGEL'S CERTIFINE TYMPAN offers 
superior quality at substantial savings. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Forget all advertising claims—including ours. You're 
a printer—you know. Pin this ad to your letterhead 
and mention exact size tympan you use. Full sheets 
will be sent at once without cost. Try them and dis- 
cover that quality need not be expensive, today. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SLEIGHT'S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 
INKS 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


& 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.'s 


(Incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANCHES: 


New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 

















Hotel 
Majestic 
Quincy at State Street 

CHICAGO 
' + 
Rates $2.00 and up 


© 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 




















fessor has succeeded in using for pa 

: per- 
making not only the bark but the trunk 
and branches. 

This paper is very tough and can be 
used for packing, wrapping, envelopes 
wall and other papers. The paper is not yet 
pure white, but may be made so soone; 
or later, when it may serve as a substitute 
for esparto paper, for it resembles Closely 
that paper in fiber. In that event, a re. 
markable innovation may be introduced 
into the printing world. 

Statistics for 1929 show that the yearly 
consumption of wood in Karafuto 
Japanese paper mills amounts to 11,000,- 
000 tons. Mulberry twigs are produced 
yearly to the amount of 1,720,000 tons 
and are available for nothing but fuel 
among the farmers. 

The mulberry trees grow yearly as 
much as the deforestation for paper mate- 
rial goes on; so their supply is almost in- 
exhaustible. 


Music Printing 


Before the invention of printing, mus:- 
cal scribes had, of course, to rule their 
own staves as they went along, and, when 
later, music paper could be bought ready 
prepared not all composers at once took 
advantage of the fact. It is on record 
that the early music printers considered 
the printing of stave-lined paper a bad 
speculation. It probably was, particularly 
as they had to pay a license for the privi- 
lege. In 1575, according to Mr. Frank 
Goodwin, writing in the Musical Mirror, 
Queen Elizabeth granted to two organists 
of the Chapel Royal, Thomas Tallis and 
William Byrd, the sole right toeprint or 
import music and music paper. They did 
not, however, print themselves, but grant- 
ed licenses to printers already in business. 
These printers came to an arrangement 
with the license-holders about music, but 
were inclined to leave muusic-paper se- 
verely alone. 

After a time, however, ruled music pa- 
per was for sale in most music shops. 
John Playford, the famous seventeenth 
century publisher, advertised it, and prob- 
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THE BLUNDEN-LYON CO. 


announces their new 


eLENCOE FOLDING ENAMEL 


7c in cases 


F.O.B. Chicago 


All regular sizes and weights, White and India. 
Samples gladly furnished. Shipments made and 
prices quoted on sheets to cars. 


323 W. Polk Street — Wabash 0079 


New address after April 1st — 
560 W. Lake St. — Dearborn 9750 
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will Increase Profits on your 
Present Business 


WEPSCO Galley Transfer Trucks are 
being used everywhere because they 
save labor, save time, save space— 
which means they save money for 
printers. 


Place this profitable, safe and conven- 
ient means of handling galleys in your 
plant. Even when fully loaded here is 
comparatively effortless handling from 
storage cabinets to make-up department 
or proof presses. 


Write for details on your requirements. 


608 S. Dearb St. ° 
CHICAGO, ILE, LLCSCUUM a ak a CC Pecan 
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ENVELOPES 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers and 
Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 
532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 3000 











ably sold a great deal, for, in his day, in 
finitely more music was composed than 
was ever published, except by duplication 
of handwritten copies. Music paper in 
Playford’s time, was invariably good 
hard wearing and, of course, hand-made 
but it had not the smooth surface finish 
that modern paper makers can put Upon 
it, nor could it be had in an endless yay. 
ety of rulings as it can today. Moreover, 
it was seldom, as a matter of fact, printed 
at all. But it served its purpose, anj 
there was little difference between Play. 
ford’s music paper and that which wa 
sold in the shops a hundred and mor 
years later. The manuscripts of Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart in the British My. 
seum give an idea of the kind of paper 
in general use in the eighteenth century, 
and how it differs from our own. 


Illegal Discounts 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Employing Bookbinders 
of America.a letter from John C. Burk- 
hardt of Detroit brought up the subject 
of discounts allowed by bookbinders to 
advertising agencies. 

“Recently a decision was handed down 
in the circuit court (Detroit) which bears 
directly on an established practice or 
custom of some branches of the graphic 
arts in their relation with some adverts- 
ing agencies,” stated Mr. Burkhardt. 

“The court ruled that a trade discount 
allowed by a supplier to an agency, upon 
work which was billed to a client, is ille- 
gal, provided such discount is retained by 
the agency and not passed on to the dl- 
ent. Furthermore, that both giver and te- 
ceiver of such a discount are liable under 
the law. 

“In our earlier days it was quite the 
custom for agencies to insist on binders 
putting in a profit for them without the 
knowledge of the customer, the binder 
having to rebate to the agency the amount 
added when the bill was paid. There are 
still a few alleged reputable agencies who 
insist on doing things of this kind on 
occasion. My personal opinion is that they 
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probably collect twice, once in the man- 
ner above described and again by adding 
a service fee to their client. Until now, I 
had never thought that it was contrary 
to law, although I have always consid- 
wed it a most pernicious practice. I be- 
feve others would be interested in this 
subject, particularly if there are federal 
court decisions on the matter.” 


Cellonal-Offset-Deep Printing 


The Cellonal-offset-deep printing proc- 
es, the German patent number of 
which is 509,010, combines the economi- 
cal as well as the technical advantages of 
offset deep and intaglio processes. It has 
heen created under the idea of simplify- 
ing the manufacture of plates and im- 
proving one and several color processes. 
This new process reproduces illustrations 
of the same depth and prints from com- 
posed type with the same clearness as 
proper relief printing. The production 
costs of a Cellonal-offset-deep plate are 
considerably lower than those of an in- 
taglio cylinder, and such plates can be 
kept for years without any noticeable loss 
of material. 

Another important improvement is the 
fact that any normal photographic nega- 
tive can be directly copied on the Cello- 
nal-offset-deep plate. Such a plate con- 
sists Of an acetyl cellulose fibre which is 
turned into soap on the surface. It is 
fairly hydroscopic, extraordinarily resist- 
ible, pliable, homogenous, and imperish- 
able, even in changed climatic conditions. 
It is impenetrable to grease and oily sub- 
stances and is neither sticky nor explosive. 

For several color jobs Cellonal-offset- 
deep plates are mounted on metal sheets 
in order to guarantee exact register. The 
process of obtaining a soapy surface as a 
result of splitting the acetyl group equally 
affects the whole surface in a very short 
time, and to a depth sufficient to render 
the cellulose extremely hard and resistible 
tesembling rubber. It will now receive a 
sensitive layer of chromates without dif- 
fculty and can be used for copying in the 
ordinary way. A  Cellonal-offset-deep 


(FOR STEREOTYPING) 


Northwest Casting Boxes 









re $ 25.00 
eo 35.00 
on sh OT eT 100.00 


With 11 point and type-high bars. 
See your dealer or order direct. 


NORTHWEST 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
512 Fifth Ave. S. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Now Only $35.00 


10 Days Free Trial 


Designed To Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows —Vacuums — Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance toel—light, handy, 
pertable—attaches te any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces 

. fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 

te 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, II. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


CHICAGO 








PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHIC 
GRAVURE 
L 
N 
K 
Ss 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 


s 
American Printing Ink Co. 


Division 
General Printing Ink Corporation 
2314-2324 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


St. Louis Minneapolis 
1514 Pine St. 423 S. 5th St. 











HOT EMBOSSING 


Send us your greeting cards, labels, 


cover stock, etc., to be embossed. 
Any size up to 44” X 64’. 
We do no printing. 


COOKE EMBOSSING CO. 
2544-46 Diversey Ave. Chicago 





plate does not curl up at the edges when 
getting damp or drying up again, and 
what is very important, all paper dust 
will stick to it and enable a continuoys 
run without samples differing much from 
each other. This new kind of plate cap 
also be employed for direct printing from 
the litho and zinc press. The production 
of a Cellonal-offset-deep-plate does not 
take longer than 15—20 minutes, Since 
there are no alterations necessary to any 
machinery, and rotaries can be used as 
well as other presses it is a very suitable 
process for illustrated newspapers, 


I. T. U. Printing Lessons 


We have before us Lessons 5 and 6 of 
Unit I of the series sponsored by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union under 
the direction of John H. Chambers. These 
lessons contain instruction about “How to 
Set and Distribute Type” and “Type— 
and All About It.’’ Under these two head- 
ings there is given a lot of information 
that even journeymen printers might 
profit by reading. The lessons are com- 
plete in details, comprehensive in outline, 
and admirably simple in language, so 
that they may be easily understood by 
any one wishing to learn. 


Newspaper Typography 

Eighteen hundred and_ seventy-four 
daily newspapers in the United States 
have been invited to participate in the 
second exhibition of newspaper typogra- 
phy to be displayed in the Ayer galleries, 
Philadelphia, from April 25 until June. 
Each newspaper has been asked to submit 
a complete edition of March 4, 1932, for 
judgment on typography, which means 
both type selection and composition, 
makeup, and presswork. 

A jury of three men representing the 
various branches of newspaper produc- 
tion will judge the entrants in the exhibi- 
tion. They are: Harry Chandler, president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and publisher of the Los An- 
geles Times; J. L. Frazier, editor of the 
Inland Printer, and Carl W. Ackerman, 
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ean of the school of journalism, Colum- 
bia University. << 

The jury will meet in Philadelphia in 
April to study the newspapers and to de- 
enmine the awards. The Francis Wayland 
Ayer Cup, named in honor of the Found- 
«of N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., which is 
gonsoring the exhibition, will be award- 
od to the newspaper adjudged to have the 
highest typographical standards. Awards 
by certificate will be made to five newspa- 
pers considered next in excellence, with- 
out distinction between them. The cup is 
to become the property of the daily voted 
pest in three exhibitions, not necessarily 
in successive years. Every newspaper en- 
tered will be displayed during the exhibi- 
tion on the walls of the Ayer galleries. 


Good Copy for the Machine 


“Of all the different items that enter 
into the production of a printed job, the 
least considered and yet the most essen- 
tial is that the copy be properly edited 
and prepared,” says Rawleigh T. Shep- 
herd in the St. Louis Craftsman. “For 
sme unknown reason original copy is 
sidom retyped although the changes 
and additions are often such as to almost 
obliterate the manuscript as it was first 
written. Many times revisions are made 
in the copy without a thought as to the 
space designed for it even after the artist 
and layout man have finished their work. 

“Who would think of stopping a high- 
speed press every few minutes to make 
some adjustment or slow down the speed 
of the press on account of some avoidable 
cause that should have been taken care 
of before the press was started? Yet that 
same valuable time is little thought of as 
the machine operator, speeding along at 
from four to six characters a second, 
pauses to turn the sheet of copy around 
%0 that he may be able to read an insert 
written along the margin. Or perhaps a 
more difficult task of trying to decipher 
almost illegible words written between 
the lines of the original manuscript. 

“Transposition of columns in tabular 
matter and the reversal of copy requiring 


; 







Now business is ready 
to be persuaded, what 
better time to renew 
advertising effort? 


Let us help you (and 
your clients) do it at- 
tractively, effectively, 
economically. 


Write—now—for sug- 
gestive folder. 


riAd DirectAdvertising Sernice 


604 WJackson Bivd. CHICAGO 


SAINT PAUL 
Remanufactured Printing Machinery 
With Individuality 

One No. 4/0 Miehle, 62”. 

One No. 2/0 Miehle, bed 43x56”, four pages, 
eight column. 

One No. | Miehle, bed 39x53”, four pages, 


seven column. 
One No. 3 Miehle, four pages, seven column, 


twelve em. 

No. 4 Miehles, two, three and four roller 
styles. 

One Miehle Pony, bed 26x34. 

One Babcock Optimus, Style No. 43, practi- 
cally new. 

One Babcock Optimus, 


column. 

One Whitlock, two revolution, four pages, 
seven column. 

One Style ‘‘B’’ Kelly. 

One Style ‘‘B’’ Kelly Special. 

Very complete stock of Automatic Jobbers, 
also hand feed. 

Send for complete list of JOHNSON- 

IZED Machinery, the STANDARD for 

over thirty-five years. 


DECIDEDLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


C. 1. Johnson Manufacturing Company 
51-53 East Third Street 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 








four pages, seven 
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“It’s a 


Challenge”’ 


. . the buy- word” 
for profit - minded 
printers for over 
half a century ... 


She CHALLENGE 


MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 























MEGILL’S 


GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always Uniform. First Quality. 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pin 
$1.80 Doz. 





Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 90c Doz. 
Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











operators to begin at the bottom of the 
sheet and many other faults could be 
mentioned that contribute to the addi. 
tional cost in time in machine composi- 
tion. In addition to this, the proofread. 
er’s time and a much larger Percentage 
of correction time for machine errors nat. 
urally occur in poorly prepared Copy. 

“A comparison of the hour cost of a 
high-speed press with that of the com. 
posing machine will readily prove the 
economical value of good copy. The small 
expense of having copy typed and in 
good shape for the machine operator 
would not only be a great saving in the 
cost of the composition but would enable 
the printer to produce the job in a shorter 
period of time.” 


Black First or Last? 


Almost every engraver of process color 
plates is now and then confronted with 
the question above. The answer is not so 
hard at that, says The Copper Graphic, 
It is simply this: The engraver plays safe 
in the rotation of his colors in proofing 
color jobs by laying the lighter colors 
first. The reason is equally simple, and is 
principally because of the little word “if.” 
IF he could be sure that the printer 
would have a full realization of the dif- 
ference in results between transparent 
and opaque inks, and IF customers would 
always pay for the extra hand tooling 
often necessary to lighten or take out en- 
tirely many solid, or near solid areas, in 
lapped colors, he would proof his color 
joks in different rotation. 

Each color job is a problem in itself. 
That is why the engraver usually plays 
safe. The color pressman who insists 
upon reversing color rotation and run- 
ning the black first on every job will get 
away with many of them, but sooner or 
later will run across one that will not 
work out that way. 

It is far safer to ask the photo-engraver 
before taking the chance. He can always 
tell whether or not it is safe to change 
the running order on colors, and if not 
just why it is not. 
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serving the Customer 

“In every printing establishment there 
gould be at least one man with the 
mind and temperament necessary for 
belping customers,” says The British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. “This 
would come under the heading of service 
is the ordinary way of things, but we 
fave not in mind the sort of help which 
wnsists in arranging for rush production 
and low price. There are many users and 
buyers of printing who have a desire for 
etter printing, modern ideas, and well- 
snceived treatments in the production 
of their work. It seems a simple enough 
thing to expect a professional printer to 
bring trained thought to bear on a cus- 
tomer’s requirements, but it is remark- 
able how very few printers have anyone 
relly capable of inspiring confidence or 
giving genuinely helpful service when it 
comes to be necessary. Actually it is not 
asimple matter, for the ordinary printer 
is like the ordinary doctor, while the 
creative type of printer is more after the 
manner of the specialist. A particular 
adaptability and an intensive acquaint- 
ance with printing in all its phases is es- 
sntial to the production of a type of 
mind likely to satisfy the requirements of 
modern buyers of printing.” 


Water Color Printing 


Mr. A. E. Browne writes as follows in 
The Process Engravers’ Monthly (Lon- 
don): 

“As machine-room overseer (foreman) 
at one of the leading English firms I 
have been able to glean practical experi- 
ence of this new process. By its means, 
ithas been possible to produce three and 
four color work of the best quality, with 
the additional advantage of being able to 
print the colors in much quicker succes- 
sion than was formerly possible. 

“I was able to make an exacting test of 
water-color printing recently, and the re- 
sult was really surprising. A proof was 
pulled in four colors—yellow, red, blue 
and black—all in process colors. The 
black was printed almost immediately on 








Anderson Bundling Press 


Handy and powerful. It bundles and smashes 
folded signatures and circulars, thus saving 
time in trimming, gathering and inserting. 
Solid steel gears compounded give tremen- 
dous pressure easily and quickly. More than 
800 in use. 


Write for Details 


C.F. Anderson & Co. 


Folding Machines—Upright Trucks 
3229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 











Sigwalt “IDEAL” Presses 


All models are fully guar- 
anteed. Complete with 
rollers and chase. Built as 
carefully and critically as a 
cylinder press — and will 
do the finest kind of work. 

Write us for descriptive 

circular and prices. 


as Sigwalt Mfg. Co. 
"I deal”? Press 2011 N. Lawndale Ave. 
Number 5 Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
$08 South Peoria Street, Chicago 
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the three previous colors making a solid 
picture. The fifth working was bronze, 
and there was an inch border. The five 
workings of the proof were completed on 
the same day—an achievement which will 
be appreciated by the practical color 
printer. Each of the colors dried almost 
immediately after application, which 
made it possible to add the gold bronze 
without loss of time or the possibility of 
the powder being picked up by any of the 
other colors. 

“One use of the water-color process 
which will occur to printers is the quick 





| WASHINGTON), 


200 ROOMS 


150 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Centrally located. 
Convenient to 
Theatres 6 Shops 
RATES 
9139 to} 3.2per dey. 
PUT YOUR CAR IN 
OUR OWN FIRE-PROOF 
GARAGE - 25¢ Aer Dey 
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and efficient production of catalog and 
color work of a similar nature. The gy 
ing of time—never at the expense of the 
quality of the work—is enormous, and 
time is money to the modern printer.” 


Modern Folding Effects 


Says Offset Buck-und-Werbekung, iy 
a recent article: 

“A small though interesting inciden 
from a technical and phychological point 
of view of disinterring the old is seen ip 
the field of folders. The folding of printed 
matter for advertising purposes is an old 
story, but there is always something new, 
There is a difference between old folders 
folded once or twice crossways or parallel 
in the middle of the sheet, and the ways 
used now, not without charm and even 
humor. These modern folders have two 
principles in common: they are never 
folded symmetrically and mostly above 
the middle division. This way opens new 
possibilities to pictorial and typographical 
arrangements. The essential point of this 
new folding is the visibility of half of the 
interior and a part of the back at the 
same time. The proportions can be varied 
and supply the artist with a considerable 
number of combinations by the simple 
expedient of folding the prospectus only 
once. Folding it several times leads in 
the end to trick advertising. The psycho- 
‘logical secret of a folded article is bluff: 
at first, there is no information about its 
contents; the on-looker is led by his nose 
which is, naturally, guessed at once, 
Raising curiosity is the only purpose of all 




















EX PERIENCE —A Half Century of Making One Thing Well 


PRINTING INKS—Letter Press, Lithographic, 
Process, Carton, Poster, Corrugated, Cellophane and Glassine 
Engravers and Embossers 


Write for Color Card, Samples and Valuable Information 


H. D. ROOSEN CO. 


Harrison and Clark Sts. .:. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ie folding. Often the first opening does 
not yet reveal everything. 

“The modern folder, although it ap-— 
s technically complicated, is mostly 
yced in one working movement and 
iys doubtlessly its special charms of print 

M4 design, which may be built upon 
further, depending on the present esti- 
mation.” 
Type Designers 

Mr. H. Daniel Caslon, British type 
founder, said in a recent lecture that 
there were today very few front-rank 
ype designers. “Of the many who make 
tempts, few attain great success,” said 
Mr. Caslon. “A knowledge of the work 
ofa typefoundry is a great advantage to 
the type designer. Many designs are 
turned down because of the practical dif- 
fculties involved in their production. 
What is wanted, first of all, is an attractive 
and forceful letter. Unfortunately, many 
designers seek to achieve this end by ec- 
entricities. An eccentric letter may be 
popular for a certain class of printing for 
ashort time, but, in my experience, such 
faces never stay for long.” 


lightweight Leatheret Cover 


Riegel’s Leatheret cover is now avail- 
ale in a new lightweight basis 20 by 26 
—130M. This new weight is put up in the 
sme sizes as the heavyweight, 20 by 26, 
23 by 35, 26 by 40, and in the same full 
color range. The new weight is particularly 
adaptable to covers for programs, small 
booklets, catalogs, menus, and other rou- 
tine work demanding a strong attractive 
cover at an economical price. A special 
survey has shown this type of work to 
constitute the largest field among printers 
for the use of cover paper. The new light- 
weight has heretofore been generally used 
aan envelope stock to match catalogs 
bound in heavyweight Riegel’s Leatheret, 
but has not been available to printers. 





The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Printing solves instantly most of the 
printer’s problems. Price $10 a copy. 








PRINTERS 


WE DO NO PRINTING 
If you have any ADDRESSING 


to do you will be interested in our 
“Cooperative Plan.” It will pay you to 
get our prices on Automatic Machine 
Addressing from Aluminum Plates. 


ADVANCE 


Addressing and Mailing Co. 
336 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Use Our Classified Advertising 
Section 


1. To buy a bargain. 
2. To sell a piece of equipment. 
3. To sell or buy a business. 
4. To get an employee. 
5. To get a job. 
Only $1 per Agate Line 
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A NEW PRICE! 


To Those Who Sell to the Printing and Allied Trades 


In keeping with the present downward trend of prices we have re. 
duced our addressing rates sufficiently so that our service is within 
the range of every purse. No need now to wait for business to knock 
at your door. No need now to waste shoe leather calling on people 
—Circularize your prospects. 


$3.00 a thousand 


This extremely low price for straightaway addressing enables you to 
cover 100% of your prospects at a nominal cost. Our lists of print: 
ing and other graphic arts plants are checked day by day and are 
95% complete and 99% accurate even in times like these. Every 
piece of literature will go to an actual operating plant. No duplica- 
tions; and besides we give a pro rata rebate on all literature returned 
because of incorrectness in address or because of non-existence. 


$5.00 a thousand 


Select your prospects by the equipment they have in their plants. 
Are you interested only in printers, or only in binders or lithog- 
raphers or in any one or combination of branches of the graphic 
arts? Do you want to reach only the printers with two or more cylin 
der presses or those with web presses? By payment of this slightly 
higher rate you can do these things. 


On either rate you can send to any state or any large city in that 
state. 


Minimum price $3.00 


This is exclusively a Blue Book service and carries our guarantee. 





A. F. LEWIS & CO., Publishers 


PRINTING TRADES BLUE BOOKS 


608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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assitied Advertisin 


The rate for advertising under this head- 
ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- 
tion. Average five words to the line. 
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ADVERTISING 


you CAN get more Direct Advertising 
business, if you do good work. Many 
printers have proved it; they used our 
“abloid’” house organ service; ask how. 
ithyear. Sample free. Noble T. Praigg, 
Pp, 0. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 
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ART 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





$4500 CASH buys the Kulm (North Da- 
kota) Messenger. Fully equipped news 
and job shop in rich farming commu- 
nity. Write for machine list and facts. 
The Kulm Messenger, Kulm, N. D. 





FOR SALE—Printing Ink business run- 
ning .twelve years. Good opportunity 
right party. Health demands change. 
Address Box 275, The Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 





(ATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 








BOOKS 





TwO VALUABLE HELPS FOR EVERY 
PRINTER—“‘Estimating for Printers’’ 
and “How to Price Job Printing Prop- 
erly.” Written in understandable print- 
shop English by Edward Gallaway, 
founder of Printers Estimating School 
of Chicago. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar. Printers Estimating School of Chi- 
cago, 865 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 





ARE YOU HAVING PRESSROOM 
TROUBLES? Get TIPS ON PRESS- 
WORK, a practical book from practical 
experience, sent postpaid, $1.00. G. C. 
Cooper, Lithonia, Ga. 








BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 








CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
re market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








CALENDARS 
OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. 16th 
year. Gives best fishing days for 1932. 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143 H Sta., Springfield, Mass. 


CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 
THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today. for particulars. 




















CARD CASES 








THE SPEEDISEALER seals’ 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 








BRONZING MACHINES 


NEW BARMA FLAT BRONZING MA- 
CHINES in 20”, 28” and 36” sizes and 
one rebuilt 60” machine suitable for use 
With offset press. Kilby P. Smith, 516 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT- 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums, 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Samples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N. Y. 


COLLECTION STIMULATORS 


AN ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE 
way to collect those bad accounts. Ten 
different kinds in ten attractive colors. 
Gummed and do not curl. Assorted to 
suit. 500—$2. 1000—$3.50. Samples on 
request. Mail dollar bill for trial order 
(200 assorted). A. BE. Bauer, 4506 No. 
Springfield’ Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















REFINERS 





SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 


Precious Metals 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Plant—317-19 E. Ontario Se. 
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COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS, over 1000 
varieties. Send 10c in stamps for com- 
plete catalog. California Electrotype Co., 
360 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplemextary catalog of stock cuts. 
Send for your copy today. The Com- 
mercial Cut Co., 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


COMPOUNDS 


ANTI-OFFSET AND REDUCER vill 
prevent offset, picking and sticking 
and eliminate slip-sheeting. It will make 
inks set quickly, will work in all colors 
and assure clean printing. Write for a 
free sample. It’s great. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of printing inks 
and printing ink specialties backed by 
twenty-five years of successful business 
operations. Hampton Auld Inc., 104-106 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J.—Chicago 
Office, 5625 S. Dearborn St. 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, IIl. 


DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


























MODERN EQUIPMENT AT wom 
WHILE SAVINGS—Model 17 WORTH 
25 Vandercook Proof Presses rebuilt 
as good as new; Miller Universa) San 
Monotype Composition Caster with ais 
play type and lead and rule attach. 
ments; Ludlow outfit; 2 Mod q 


el 
types, one Model 24; 50” Sheridas _— 





Model’”’ Automatic Power Cutter: 34” 
Acme Power Cutter, a dandy; Stokes & 
Smith Rotary Press; 5-0 Miehle one 

two-color presses; and 


Duplex Ro 
Offset Press; 28x42 Harris Oftset wit 


suction feed and chain delivery, And 

many other remarkable values, Seng 

for latest Broadcaster just out. Thomas 

fe — Company, 1071 Sixth Ave., New 
ork. 








DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD with 
creasing, scoring and slitting attach- 
ments. The Lester & Wasley Co., Inc., 
Builders, P. O. Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


EASELS 











BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 








EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
TER CARDS. Seals in various colors for 
sealing folders, etc. Send for descriptive 
price list. WESTCOTT PAPER PROD- 
UCTS CO., 1042 Fourteenth Street, De- 
troit, Micsigan. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Specializ- 
ing to the trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


“EKISMANN REBUILT.” Kelly, Kluge, 
Miller, Chandler & Price, Universal, 
Laureatte, M-24, Multicolor presses. 
Power and lever cutters. Proof presses. 
Portland punches. Joseph F. Eismann, 
173 Lafayette St., New York City. 























1 MODEL No. 8 LINOTYPE machine 
serial number over 38,000 with 2 maga. 
zines, D.C. motor and electric pot (run. 
ning condition); 1 Model No. 5 Linotype 
Machine with magazine and D.C. motor 
(rebuilt); 1 Model No. 4 Linotype Ma. 
chine with one magazine and D.C. motor 
(dismantled); 1 Model No. 1 Linotype 
Machine with three magazines and D.C 
motor (rebuilt); 12 fonts of matrices; § 
U.A. molds; 1 U.A. Recess mold; 
standard mold. The best cash offer for 
any part or all of the above equipment 
buys it. Printers Supply Corporation, 
655 6th Ave., New York City. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines interested. Real bargains, 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers, Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
East 13, N. Y. C. 


MAKE US CASH OFFER on this lino- 
type outfit: Model 5, 5 magazines, 5 
fonts, saw trimmer, mag. rack, furnace, 
metal feeder, 18 and 24 pt. mats—job 
fonts. Descriptive circular on request. 
Portage Press, 5738 Portage Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Roller Backer, 1 Bench 
Embosser, 1 28” Foot-power Punch, 1 
Brown Togo Folder 33 x 45”, 1 small 
standing press, 1 6/9 Singer, equipped 
for heavy work. Stolp-Gore Co., 710- 
712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


No. 3 LINOGRAPH, 5 magazines, 6 
fonts mats—fine shape. Bargain. Box 
444, Ogden, Utah. 


EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 
PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 


GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, _ ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ee 

g SALE—Century Bronzer, 25x38 | 
yeland Folder, Murphy Speedisealer, 
No. 5 Linotype, No. 14 Linotype, Job 
ssges and Other items. Address Box 
No, 274, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 








eS 

R SALE—1 complete lead and rule 
mold attachment, 2 and 6 pt. mold. 
jutomatic Cutter. 4x4 Curtis Air Com- 
ressor, Motor, Starting Box.. Bargain. 
Dnited Typesetting Co., 637 S. Dearborn 
st, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Graphic Arts Monthly 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
CoO., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


WANTED—Creative Printing Salesman 
who can think up and sell advertising 
ideas for small job shop. Good live 
town of 10,000 in Dakota. Address Box 
276, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 








WLLER HIGH-SPEED—nearly new. 
Will accept Pony Miehle or what have 
you as part payment. Baker Co., Ox- 


ford, Ia. 


HUBER-HODGMAN 4 ROLLER PRESS 
x42, perfect running condition. Very 
reasonable. Mercury Press, 942 Howard 
st, San Francisco, Calif. 











OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo- 
ggraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


—§6" TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
Continuous Feeders and Extension De- 
liveries. A. W. Robertson, 34th St. and 
Sth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT — Newspaper 
Presses—Newspaper Brokerage. Write 
uw your inquiries. Geo. O. Heffelman, 
604 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc.,. new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 


(CHANDLER & PRICE 8x12 JOBBER in 
good condition. Cheap for cash. Mer- 
cury Press, 942 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


HARRIS PRESS 2 color, S-1— Sheet 
size 16x20, D.C. motor. M. M. Rothschild, 
Inc, 712 Federal St., Chicago. 


SACRIFICE 62 and 68 in. Miehles, 56 in. 
Dexter Pile Feeder. Address Box 277, 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


























FOLDERS 








ECLIPSE 14x19 SUCTION FEED 
FOLDER; five folds—good cond. $490 
with motors. Theatre Prtg. Co., 501 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOLDERS—Used, first-class condition, 
x38”, 34x34”, 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
PL Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ECLIPSE 19x25 Folder, like new. A.C. 
110-220 v. motor. $185. A. M. Kanaske, 
400 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 


ELECTRIC POTS AND METAL FEED- 
ERS cost less—last longer. Write us for 
literature. Electric Heating Co., 8616 
Madison Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles 
Co.,. Calif. 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 


SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c, you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sample. 
For $1.50 we shall send you our com- 
plete line of NEW EMBOSSED MENU 
COVERS. Sanitary Menu Cover Co., 
1011 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 




















PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGN AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 


SPECIALS 


Kelly “‘B’ Special with Extension Delivery 
Miehle Verticals 

4 Roller No. 4 Michie, 29x41 Bed 

No. 3—4 Roller Miehle, Spirai Drive, Ext. 


Dely. 
No. i—4 Roller Miehle, 89x53 Bed with 
Miehle, 42x56 Bed with 


spiral drive 

14°7x22"" Colt’s Laureate 

8x12 Peerless Unit 

12x18 C. & P. with Kluge Feeder 
24 Rosback Power Punch 

89/7 Seybold—iate style automatle 


cutter 
40” Sheridan New Medel Aute Cutter 
40” 20th Century Seybold Cutter 
Medel B Cleveland Folder with Autematle 


Feeder 
19x25 Baum Felder Model 289 with Auts. 
Feeder. 
Ci2 DeMore Embessing Machine 
Model 5 Linotype 


Also Complete Line of New Equipment 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


718 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Send us your inquiries—if we haven't 
got it, we'll get it. 











elamp 
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ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING SCHOOLS 

MEYERS SELF ADJUSTING backer LEARN LINOTYPE — Best tu... 

saves from $500 to $1,000 per year in printing business. Correa 

production costs. L. W. Meyers, 1826 course, with keyboard, $28; pp Nee 

Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. course, $10 per week. » Practica 








RUBBER PLATES 


HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


NEW YORK PRINTERS say our new 
Two-pt. and Six-pt. Rule, made spe- 
cially for use with Lino-Tablar matter, 
is the best they ever used. A trial will 
convince you. Seventeen 24” or Twenty 
20” strips of ‘‘Non-Work-Up-Able” Col- 
umn Rules sent by express for $3. 
Used from coast to coast. W. E. Taylor 
Co., 209-219 West 38th St., New York 
City. Est. 1920. 


GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. DearbornSt., Chicago. 


ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CoO. 
Manufacturers of Quality rules, leads 
and slugs 1 to 36 point Elrod Cast, 125 
W. Harrison St., Chicago. 


SALESBOOKS 
TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples, 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
Pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 












































SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.. Dept. E 


PRINTERS’ SAWS—$1.00 PER WEEK. 
You do not pay for the saw—the saw 
pays for itself. American Mfg. Con- 
cern, U. S. 131 at M. C. R. R., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 














SCHOOLS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING—Make $1000. per 
year above present income. Learn at 
home by experience. Equipment, mate- 
rial furnished. Aurora Photo-Engraving 
School, Aurora, Mo. 





Fre 
Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, onal 
————_— 


STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE'D DIE FOR YOU. Also maken g 
easels, all sizes and shapes in g 

Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave.. Phony 
PRospect 0554, Los Angeles, Calif, 


——— 
et 


STEREOTYPE & ELECT 
MACHINERY —— 




















ey 


SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Cast 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nicks). 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue, Bigi: 
Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave, 
Elgin, Ill. 














TYPE 


TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Interty» 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes § to 
48 pt., including all modern faces, Pricg 
list and specimen sheet on request, 
Frank Mitchell, 209 W. 38th St, Nyc 











TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 


TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make. 
up material. Send for catalog. The 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 184 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. 











TYPE MOLDS 


FOR ALL STYLES typemaking m- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems, 











VIBRATORS 


DIFFERENT in operating principle 
from any job press vibrator on the mar- 
ket. Complete distribution on all 
THREE form rollers without causing 
rollers to drag or slur; no drilling. 
10x15, $20; 12x18, $22.50; C. & P. Presses 
(Patented). King Vibrator Co., 4 
Roosevelt Ave., Fresno, Calif. Write for 
literature. Representative dealers 
wanted. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Hand Lever Cutter, 12xli 
Kluge; Miehle Vertical, Wright Drill, 
Model B and No. 2 Kelly, 38x50 Brown 
or Dexter. Jobber. Address Box No. 2%, 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


WANT SUPERIOR 3-COLOR CARD 
PRESS. State fully. Portage Press, 
5738 Portage Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LIKE NEW 





‘Buy at ‘Bargain ‘Prices ! 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


16/0 Two-color Miehle 52”x70” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52”x65” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


9—3/0 Two-color Miehles 45”x62” bed with 
feeders, extension deliveries, and Grammer 
Wax Spray Attachments. 


i—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43”x56” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


i—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40”x53” 
bed, with feeder and extension delivery. 


8—6/0 Miehles 51”x68” bed, feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries if desired. 


2—5/0 Special Miehles 46”x68” bed, Dexter 
suction feeders and extension deliveries. 


2—2/0 Miehles 43”x56” bed with extension 
deliveries. Feeders if desired. 


2—No. {| Miehles 39”x53” bed, one with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


I—No. 2 Miehle 35”x50” bed. 

2—No. 3 Miehles 33”x46” bed. 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29”x41” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles 24”x36” bed. 
5—Premiers, sizes 27”x40” to 46”x65”. 
2—Babcocks, size 28’x41” and 41”x55”. 


I—No. 5 Babcock automatic unit 30”x43” 
bed, Dexter suction pile feeder. 


FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 


FALCO 


Machines heretofore and perhaps never again HAS 
available as used or rebuilt 
GUARANTEED 


PRINTING PRESSES 


and MACHINERY FOR BOX PLANTS 


We have everything needed in equipment for immediate delivery. We in- 
stall and demonstrate; and stand responsibly behind an unconditional guaran- 
tee. You may have every confidence in dealing with a nationally known firm 
like ours—one of the oldest and largest handling printing equipment. 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 


2—Miehle Verticals—13'2.”x20” bed, A. C. 
motors, gas heaters. Very late machines. 

2—Miller Simplex 20”x26” Automatic Presses. 

—~ “‘Major’’ Simplex 27”x40” Auto- 
matic. 

2—Style ‘‘B’’? Kellys with extension deliv- 
— latest models with the large cylin- 


er. 
i—12”x18” Miller Unit. 
i—12”x18” Craftsman Kluge Unit. 
i—10”x15” Miller Unit. 


PLATENS 


i—14”x22” Colt’s Armory, Model 6-C. 
i—12”x18” C. & P. New Series. 
4—10”x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 


CUTTERS 


i—38” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—44” Seybold automatic clamp. 
i—44” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—48” Seybold automatic clamp. 


COMPOSING ROOM AND BINDERY 


1—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
i—Hill-Curtis Trim-o-saw. 

i—Dexter Bundling Machine. 

i—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36x48”. 
i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17”x22”. 
2—No. 4 Boston Wire Stitchers. 

i—Lot of Warnock diagonal base ard hooks. 


If you don’t see what you want in this list, just write, wire or phone. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago office, 343 S. Dearborn St., Tel. Harrison 5643 
New York office, 225 Varick Street, Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston office, 420 Atlantic Avenue, Tel. Hancock 3115 
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You don’t buy a newspaper 
... you buy NEWS @ 
You don’t buy spectacles 
.» you buy VISION © 


You don’t buy a BAUM FOLDERS} 
... you buy GORGEOUS PROF! : 


PROFIT on folding . . . for it becomes your . 


most profitable operation. 


PROFIT on eliminating stitching costs . a 
all velvet for there is NO stitch- fe 
ing operation. a | 


PROFIT on Multiple Commercial Perforat- ae : 


ing. Bi. 4) 


PROFIT on every operation on the many a i} \ 
additional jobs you'll be able m 
to quote low enough to secure, 
yet produce at a profit ... if : 
you use the profit-creating 1932 : g | 
Automatic machine that folds 

. that pastes ... that per- : 

forates. | 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUMg 
615 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA i 
BRANCHES IN 17 PRINCIPAL CITIES wf 





